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The Cover... 


The familiar painting reproduced on the front cover is “The An- 
gelus” by the French artist, Jean Francois Millet (1814-1875). 
Millet was the oldest son of a peasant family in the hamlet of 
Gruchy, near Cherbourg in northwest France. Like the other 
peasants, he worked long hours in the fields. His interest in pic- 
tures was awakened by some engravings in an old Bible, and he 
tried his hand at drawing. The results convinced his family of 
his talent and it was arranged for him to study in Cherbourg. 


At the age of 23, with the help of a small pension from the 
town council, Millet went to Paris. The years there were years of 
struggle. He did not agree with the conventional methods of the 
art schools and eventually withdrew from formal instruction. His 
finances were meager and he was forced to paint portraits and 
cheap imitations of masters in order to earn a living. 


In 1840 Millet returned to Greville and Cherbourg. From this 
period came the picture, “The Winnower,” which brought him 
his first real recognition. In 1848, after the sale of this paint- 
ing, he moved to the village of Barbizon where he lived, in his 
three-room cottage, the rest of his life. Here, among the artists 
of the so-called “School of Barbizon,” he produced his most 
famous paintings, as well as notable charcoal drawings and 
etchings. 


See “Artist Millet: a Study in Dedication,” page 12, for an ap- 


preciation of this artist and his work. 








The Christian 


and 


the Caucus 


By J. Edward Carothers 


Minister, First Methodist Church, Schenectady, New York 


The articles beginning on pages 1, 4, 7, and 10 
are presented to offer suggestions for adult groups 
that want to organize forums and other discus- 
sions on issues facing Christians in the November 
election (see “Forum Resources,” page 48). 


Ir WILL not be long now until the people will 
be going to the polls to cast their votes for local 
and federal officials. We can imagine them, as they 
leave the voting place, saying to themselves, 
“That’s a job well done; believe me, no one is 
going to say that I don’t go to the polls and vote. 
I am a good citizen.” 

This self-congratulation is not wholly deserved. 
There were some things which should have been 
done long before the voting day came around. 
That is what this article is about. 

We need to stop and think about the process 
whereby people are named upon the ballot. When 
we go to the polls, we vote, as often as not, for 
people we have never heard of until after they 
were named by their party as candidates. How 
were they named? That is one of the most im- 
portant questions in our country, and every Chris- 
tian should know the answers. 

There are several ways by which one’s name 
is placed upon the ballot, and more than one of 
these methods may be at use in your community. 
For example, your candidates for local office may 
be named at a meeting of the county political 
machine or of the village or city machine. Your 
State candidates may be named by a convention 
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meeting in the state capital or, as in a few states, 
by direct primary, which means you can write 
in the name of anyone you want. 

But our consideration in this article is entirely 
devoted to the caucus; how it works and why it 
is used. 

Actually, the term “party caucus” is used in 
two ways. First, it is used to refer to the situa- 
tion when the elected representatives of a par- 
ticular party want to take an informal vote on a 
big issue just to see how the members are lining 
up. This gives them an idea how things will stand 
when the formal vote comes. It gives party leaders 
an advance view of the inclinations of the legisla- 
tive members and they can try to influence those 
who seem to be wavering along party lines. We 
are not here concerned with that meaning of 
“party caucus.” The second meaning is the one 
in which we are interested. In a local county, for 
example, the “party caucus” is the private meet- 
ing in which the candidates for the primary elec- 
tion are named. 


LET US EXAMINE the composition of this latter 
kind of caucus. 

You might think, that when it comes time for 
your party to name a pair of candidates to run 
in the primary election to see which one will run 
in the final election campaign, that you could 
attend the meeting. Maybe you have just learned 
that candidates are thus named, and you want 
to go to the party caucus to see if you can geta 
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good man on the primary election ballot. The 
evening of the party caucus comes along and you 
go to the precinct house or the schoolhouse or 
wherever the meeting is to be held and you dis- 
cover that you cannot enter! What a shock it is 
to learn that the party caucus is a private meeting 
composed along specific lines agreed upon by the 
parties and enacted into state laws enforced just 
like all other election laws. 

There are several methods of selecting those 
who will be allowed to attend the caucus. These 
methods vary in different parts of the country, 
but in general, those who are permitted to attend 
this year’s caucus were elected by last year’s 
voters. And it is safe to say that most of those 
who voted had no idea that they were selecting 
members of the caucus. 


HERE Is a typical situation. The voters in Mildew 
City go to the polls and vote for state officials, 
county officials, and a coroner or two. Then they 
see a listed office such as “Supervisor of Ward 
3” or maybe it will be listed as “Alderman of 
Ward 3.” That seems like an unimportant office, 
doesn’t it? There is no salary in most cases, and 
usually there is not much competition in the pri- 
mary election. So you just vote for the name. 
Other voters all over the county are doing that, 
blindly as often as not. But mark this down for 
good! Those are the people who compose the 
caucus! They are the ones who will be behind 
those closed doors deciding what candidates you 
will be permitted to vote for or against. It is all 
democratic enough. You cannot complain about 
that. But the closer we examine the way it works 
the clearer we see that the most important vote 
you cast may be for that innocent little office 
of “Alderman,” “Supervisor,” “Selectman,” or 
“Wardman.” 

That is why we said in the very beginning that 
there is one thing more important than election 
day, and that is the day when the party candi- 
dates are chosen for the ballot. 

Why is that so? Because there are so many ways 
that the selection of good men can be prevented 
and the selection of weak men can be achieved. 
When weak men are selected, the party bosses 
thrive. 

As a matter of fact, political parties demand 
obedience. It is almost impossible to become an 
elected ward supervisor unless one has demon- 
strated the willingness to be obedient to the party 
demands. The lone wolf never gets far in politics 
unless his stature is already so high in the com- 
munity that a reform wave can sweep him into 
office. 


THE WAY TO SUCCESS in politics is party loyalty, 
and upon that rock the strength of the party rests. 
The people who are elected to attend the caucus 
are people who have political ambitions as often 
as not. They believe that the big day may be 
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several years away for them, so they go to the 
caucus, when the time comes, ambitiously pre- 
pared to go along with the party. 

The county chairman opens the meeting, and 
the session begins. You can already surmise that 
most of the plans have already been made and the 
session goes along smoothly enough. 

Sometimes the opposing party leaders have had 
a few backroom sessions with your chairman be- 
fore the meeting and agreement has been reached 
to nominate the same man by both parties. There- 
fore, when you go to the polls you will find the 
same man running on all the tickets! Things like 
that do not happen by accident. 

In the same way, one party may agree to run 
a weak candidate for a particular office (insuring 
election of the opposition) while the other party 
will agree to put a weak man on the ballot for 
some other office (thus insuring victory for the 
opposition) and the books are balanced. This 
kind of a political “deal” is common practice. 

The fact to remember is that all of this takes 
place weeks before you get up on election morn- 
ing all proud and full of a great spirit set on saving 
democracy for the rest of the world. If it were 
not pitiful, it would be comic; or worse, if it were 
not tragic, it would be silly! 

The church does well when it encourages Chris- 
tians to vote, but the church will not do right- 
eously until it has trained its Christians how to 
get into the caucus (or any other place where 
candidates are being named) for all it is worth. 
The place to influence society is in the caucus 
room, the nursery of the political machinery 
which ultimately produces the ticket for election 
day. 


How DOES THE CHRISTIAN go about getting into 
the caucus? That is a good question, but there is 
another which comes first: What can we do to 
make sure that when we do get into the caucus 
we are not all alone? 

The first principle in sound citizenship is (mark 
it well!) : Don’t think you can do anything without 
organization. If you want to make sure that you 
do not end up in the caucus a solitary soul with 
a lonesome voice, you had better call a meeting 
in your front room about a year before the next 
primary election and get some other people to 
do what we are about to propose. Remember, “It 
takes numbers to beat the jungle” as Bishop 
McConnell once remarked. Organize and have 
others with you. This is not to suggest that you 
build a complicated organization, but merely that 
a few others will know what you are doing and 
will also wish to join you in doing it. 


You HAVE HAD your meeting. You have decided 
that Christians in politics are essential to Chris- 
tian government. What do you do now? 

First of all, you give up the seemingly noble 
idea that parties do not make any difference to 








you. A Christian who has no political party is 
ineffective politically. Now we must say, “I am 
a Christian and a member of such-and-such a 
party.” We have to say it where people can hear 
us. We have to become known as a definite politi- 
cal unit. Some of us do not like the idea, but it is 
essential. 


NEXT ON THE LIST is a trip to the nearest poli- 
tician we know. In many cases we are so far out 
of touch with politics that we do not know where 
to turn, but a little inquiry at the county court- 
house will help discover a point of contact. The 
person to whom you should go will not be the 
party chairman but much more likely will be 
the ward or district leader. To him or to her you 
should say, “I am a member of your party, and 
I have never been very active in politics but I 
would like to go to work for the party.” 

Mind you! You are asking to work for the 
party. If you stay in politics long enough to win 
your way into attendance at the party caucus, 
you will have to prove that you mean what you 
say. 

You will be assigned to ring doorbells and talk 
to people. You will be asked to give long and 
numerous evenings to the task. You will not be 
taken into confidences for some time, but you will 
do what you are told to do and most of it may 
seem unimportant, but the political party, just 
like the church, moves upon the wheel of minor 
details well cared for. You will be assigned to 
carry out small details, and you will not be asked 
whether they seem important or not. It is not easy 
to become a small cog in a big machine, but 
Christians must learn the process if the machine 
is to become Christian. 

It is a fairly long road to membership in the 
party caucus, but you are on the way. The re- 
mainder of the journey is just more of the same 
kind of work. You help to get your party members 
elected, and in the course of time you will be 
asked to help name the party candidates. 


THIS COURSE OF ACTION strikes many church peo- 
ple as one which they can take only with difficulty. 
In the first place, so many of us have taken pride 
in the boast that “I vote for the man and have 
no party.” The first part of that phrase is good. 
We should always hope to be able to vote for the 
man and not for the party. That is why we have 
secret balloting. It gives us a chance to work like 
beavers for the party and then vote as we please 
when we enter the booth. 

In other words, Christians must learn to work 
their way up in the party—being loyal to it during 
the campaign—but in the voting booth they must 
vote for the best man even if he is on the other 
ticket. 

Is this a form of treachery? Many people in the 
party might say that it is, but one can work in 
the party and gain prominence in its affairs and 


thus influence its choice of candidates without 
pledging his vote down the line for the entire 
ticket. When we enter the voting booth, we leave 
the party behind. 

But the trouble is that so many people are 
ashamed to be marked as a party worker. They 
feel that there is something unholy about digging 
in with the other workers in the party. As long 
as Christians feel that way about politics the 
gangs, the cliques, and the bosses will run the 
parties, selecting the candidates and forcing you 
and me to vote for people who should not be 
elected. 

The Christian life is a political life any way you 
live it. If you do nothing but quietly walk to the 
polls and cast your vote, you are living a political 
life. The only trouble with it is its relative ineffec- 
tiveness. Many communities are controlled by 
political bosses who know in advance how each 
ward will vote. Why? Because the people in that 
particular ward have reached the belief that their 
patriotic duty is done when they have cast their 
vote. 

Some of us have been shocked by the discovery 
that the primary election is often more important 
than the final run-off. We have sometimes waved 
aside the primary as a mere formality whereby 
we decide which of the two candidates of our 
party we want to run in the finals. 

If we were more realistic, we would discover 
that the most important political work took place 
when those candidates for the primary election 
were named. That is when the ingredients of the 
final election were being taken from the shelf 
for us to vote upon. 


WE DO NOT LIKE everything we get in public 
office these days. We return from the polls mutter- 
ing about the dismal array of bad choices. Whose 
fault is it that better men do not run? It is the 
fault of the caucus (where that method is used) 
and when the caucus operates as a tool of the 
political boss, it is our fault. 

However, it is not a fault which can be cor- 
rected all at once. The bosses do not fear a sudden 
overthrow because when the caucus meets it will 
be composed of people who have worked their 
way into it. Any Christian who would like to make 
his mark upon the political life of the nation must 
dedicate himself to the task. It is a long road, but 
if fifty Christians dedicate their lives to that road 
as a result of reading this article, the righteousness 
which exalts a nation may well be established in 
that many communities throughout our nation. 


The Testing 


When the tempest passes, the wicked is no more, 
but the righteous is established forever. 
—Proverbs 10:25. 
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Silence Can Be Treason 


By Roy L. Smith 


The writer of this article retires this autumn as 
one of the Publishing Agents of The Methodist 
Church. 


Tue PROPOSAL to send a United States 
diplomatic representative of ambassadorial rank 
to the Vatican has had the effect of thrusting an 
ancient issue into the foreground of American 
thinking. The time has come when all citizens, es- 
pecially Protestants, must do some clear thinking. 

There is not, probably, in all our thinking a 
doctrine concerning which there is more fuzzy 
reasoning than that of “the separation of Church 
and State.” Comparatively few citizens, and rela- 
tively few Protestants, have any clear understand- 
ing of the historical facts or processes by which 
this doctrine—so basic in our American political 
philosophy—came into existence. In the minds of 
many the doctrine means that no preacher should 
ever voice any opinion publicly concerning any 
act or policy of his government, and that the 
Church has no right to criticize any action or 
policy of the state. 

Such opinions indicate false concepts concerning 
the moral and spiritual responsibility of the 
Church. As an institution divinely founded and 
commissioned, the Church is responsible to God 
and the people for leadership in any area of life 
in which moral or spiritual issues are involved. 
There are times when silence on the part of the 
Church is treason in respect to the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

The right and responsibility of the Church and 
its clergy to voice moral judgments in political 
matters, and to criticize even the highest officers 
of the government, are traditions accepted by the 
American people from the foundation of the 
republic. 

Anyone reading the sermons printed by the 
clergy during the twenty years just previous to 
the American Revolution cannot fail to observe 
that the pulpits of the land were sounding boards 
for the doctrine of independence in every one of 
the thirteen colonies. The clergy of New England 
supported John Adams in his demand for freedom 
from British bonds long before the industrialists 
came around to that position. Because of their 
sermonic utterances, some of the most daring of 
the preachers would probably have been tried for 
treason if the Revolution had failed. It is pro- 
foundly significant that the signal which started 
Paul Revere off on his historic ride went out from 
the belfry of the Old South Church in Boston. 

It can probably be shown, beyond any doubt, 
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that the Negro would never have been emanci- 
pated either in England or the United States ex- 
cept for the attacks made upon slavery in the 
pulpits of Christian churches in all sections of the 
lands on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The labor movement in Great Britain began in- 
side Methodist circles when Methodist local 
preachers, who toiled intolerable hours under 
impossible working conditions in English mills, 
began pleading for more humane conditions. It is 
highly significant that, as of today, there are 
nearly thirty Methodist local preachers in the 
British Parliament. On the Sabbath day they will 
be found ministering in chapels and churches, and 
on the weekday they appear at their desks in the 
legislative halls. Some of these preachers have 
been knighted for their services to the state. 

Conspicuously, The Methodist Church has been 
in the forefront of the war on alcohol. Methodist 
pulpits have resounded with the demands of 
Methodist clergy that the government shall deal 
strictly with the liquor traffic. At one time or 
another the highest officers of the government in 
every branch have come in for criticism because 
of what has been called “their alliance with the 
infamous business.” Only in the rarest of instances 
has any effort been made by individuals or groups 
inside the Church to silence such voices. The 
right—and the responsibility—of the Methodist 
preacher to take an aggressive attitude in the 
temperance cause is firmly established by tradi- 
tion and conviction. 

In the field of other moral and human values 
the Church is obligated to her Lord to take a 
position. Unfortunately, however, there is con- 
siderable division of opinion inside the Church on 
some of these matters, with the result that the 
judgments of the Church have been wavering and 
uncertain. Meanwhile, the sheep are confused be- 
cause they are not confidently shepherded. 

The responsibility of the Church for supporting 
charitable enterprises is undisputed. Moreover, the 
list of contributors to the Red Cross, the Com- 
munity Chest, and similar agencies in the average 
American community is predominantly made up 
of persons who are members of the churches, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. The obligation 
of the Church to assist in the organization and 
support of relief programs is universally accepted, 
but it is on the question of preventing those condi- 
tions which make relief necessary that Protestant 
thinking becomes muddied. 

In one American city a large downtown church 
had in operation an extensive program of relief 
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and assistance in behalf of the underprivileged of 
the neighborhood. For its activities in this field 
it received complimentary newspaper mention, the 
plaudits of community leaders, and the apprecia- 
tion of the entire city. Its pastor was welcomed 
into the council of the social agencies, and his 
advice was sought on the subject of relief by the 
civil authorities on numerous occasions. 

Then in the course of his labors it became clear 
to him that a considerable segment of the problem 
with which he had to deal was a result of certain 
social conditions which existed in the neighbor- 
hood—conditions for which at least a few promi- 
nent churchmen were more or less directly re- 
sponsible. Because he believed it was better to 
build fences at the top of the precipices than to 
maintain ambulances at the bottom of the prec- 
ipices, he began to demand protection in the 
name of the people. Almost immediately he was 
denounced as one who was “interfering” and was 
advised to “keep out of politics.” 

It is an odd characteristic of our muddled think- 
ing in such situations that it is, almost invariably, 
the individual who finds himself opposed by the 
preacher who insists that the preacher must “stick 
to the spiritual.” Only on the rarest of occasions is 
the preacher excoriated by the party or the official 
with whom he is in agreement. Those who benefit 
by his approval usually speak of him as a “far- 
sighted prophet,” or a “practical man in the 
pulpit.” It is not the question of his right to judge 
which is under fire, but whether or not his judg- 
ment agrees with that of his critic. 


ALMOST ANYONE will agree that the Church lives 
under a solemn obligation to stand up in defense 
of moral and human values. It is expected that the 
gamblers, the thieves, and the vicious interests 
of any community shall be fought by the Church. 
But when the clergy insists upon human values 
in a way that interferes with the political or 
financial advantages of individuals or political 
parties, they may confidently expect to be charged 
with “meddling in politics.” 

A group of church laymen in a midwestern 
city became alarmed over the increase in the rate 
of juvenile crime. As they investigated the prob- 
lem, they became convinced that the establishment 
of a housing project would contribute to the solu- 
tion of the matter. Up to the point that they 
suggested the housing project they enjoyed high 
commendation at the hands of their community, 
but as soon as they submitted their proposition 
they found themselves charged with all manner of 
political sins and social twists by property owners 
who feared their investments would be affected. 
When they appealed to the churches for support, 
they were told by several prominent churchmen 
that “this is not a question to be dragged into 
the Church’—as if slum clearance and the 
diminution of juvenile delinquency were not a 
“spiritual matter.” 


It is not the business of the Church to promote 
the cause of any political party as such, even 
though it may happen that the majority of the 
church’s membership is affiliated with one party. 
But it is a little difficult for a Christian who shares 
the mind of Christ to show that it is not the 
business of the Church to defend the rights of the 
people when human and moral values are being 
undermined by economic and social forces. 

The problem of the churchman in such situations 
is to keep himself free from partisanship while 
he fights to defend such values. It is not his duty 
to defend the poor because of their poverty, but 
because they are children of God who have rights 
and who represent holy human values. Nor is it 
his right to attack the rich because they are rich. 
He must wage war on those practices which de- 
spoil human values in other individuals. There 
may be times when it is the responsibility of the 
clergy to defend the rich against the poor. 

Then there are times when the Christian comes 
under a profound conviction that the policy of 
his government is opposed to the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the people. Under such cir- 
cumstances he owes a sober responsibility to his 
God, to his government, and to his own soul, to 
declare his convictions in the name of his Christ. 
In some such instances it is the duty of his Church 
to offer him a rostrum from which to make his 
declaration. To fail is to be guilty of treason 
against the kingdom of God. 

If, for example, the United States Government 
should undertake to sponsor a national lottery 
(as has been seriously proposed in Congress on 
more than one occasion) the Protestant clergy 
would be expected to voice their opposition in no 
uncertain terms. In doing so they would be sup- 
ported by the overwhelming majority of their 
congregations. It is when the preacher inveighs 
against some practice which is profitable for the 
respectable that he gets into trouble. 

The issue becomes controversial when the pulpit 
speaks on social or moral matters concerning 
which there is a divided opinion inside the congre- 
gation, as was the case in the discussion of uni- 
versal military training. 

It is precisely at this point that the Church faces 
a difficult decision. It is the glory of Protestantism 
that the layman has a right to disagree with his 
minister in matters of doctrine, practice, or politics. 
It is also the glory of Protestantism that the lay- 
man guarantees the preacher a free pulpit in 
which to express his convictions, that the layman 
may judge them. Whenever the layman forbids the 
preacher to voice his conscience, he runs the 
risk of silencing the voice of God, and this—if it 
happens to occur—is treason against the Holy 
Spirit. 


THE RIGHT AND RESPONSIBILITY of the Methodist 


preacher to criticize his government, or the social 
system under which he lives, is established by an 
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abundance of precedent. The Old Testament 
prophets did it. The early Christians did it. John 
Wesley did it. 

The number of letters Mr. Wesley posted to the 
British Government, members of parliament, and 
to George III is astonishing. His efforts to influence 
legislation were frequent and vigorous. Again and 
again he addressed the king directly, insisting 
upon the redress of wrongs or alterations in official 


policies. No preacher of his day outdid him in this 
respect, and he conceived of it as a legitimate 
part of his ministry. 

If the voice of the Church is to be silenced, then 
is liberty doomed and freedom has become only a 
memory. When the will of God in the redemption 
of mankind is defied by the state, then for the 
Church to keep silent is for her to be guilty of 
treason to her Lord. 


A Clinic for Teachers 


By Robert S. Clemmons 


The writer of this article is a staff member of the 
Department of Christian Education of Adults, 
General Board of Education. 


TEACHERS of adults can help one another. 
They can get together in subdistrict groups and 
explore better ways of deing their work. They 
can try new methods. They can study the Bible 
and adult lesson materials together and share 
their insights. They can try new methods. 

Recently, a group of teachers near Belmont, 
North Carolina, met to determine how they might 
improve their teaching. They decided to meet on 
Friday and Saturday nights before the class ses- 
sion on Sunday morning. They felt that the neces- 
sity of facing the class on Sunday morning would 
give them an added motivation as they prepared 
to teach. The meeting was set up experimentally. 
No one sent out official notices saying that anyone 
had to be there. The teachers merely talked to 
one another and decided whether they wanted any 
help. If they found persons were interested, they 
let them know there would be an opportunity to 
participate in a clinic on teaching problems. 

The success of this venture was demonstrated 
when about thirty-three teachers from churches 
in Belmont and near-by communities reported 
for the first session. A panel discussion was held 
on ways that students would like to see their 
teachers improve their work. After the panel had 
sufficiently aroused the interest of all members, 
six small units, or huddle groups, were formed. 
They discussed the question more fully. Then a 
reporter summarized the thinking of each group. 

Each night there was time out for refreshments 
right in the middle of the two-hour session. Every- 
one had a chance to chat with his neighbor. 

On Saturday night the teachers found that the 
chairs were arranged in semicircles and that 
materials were available so that they could begin 
to study as soon as they came. Each person was 
asked to work on some project, some question, 
or some passage of Scripture. This procedure 
illustrated the fact that you arouse interest by 
getting people to do something. If you do nothing 
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for the first fifteen or twenty minutes, it will be 
difficult to get the people to change their mood. 

After the groups had worked for about ten 
minutes, we discussed the important ideas that 
we would like to emphasize and the important is- 
sues we thought should be discussed. Using these 
suggestions, we worked out an outline for the 
lesson to be taught the following Sunday. During 
the second period of the Saturday night session, 
we demonstrated how to teach the lesson. We used 
a panel discussion and small group discussion. 

On Sunday morning each teacher went before 
his own class and tried some new method or some 
new procedure. On Sunday afternoon these 
teachers reported on what happened in their 
classes. One teacher said that he felt freer and 
not nearly so bound to the materials because he 
had used them previously. Another teacher re- 
ported that by dividing the class into small group- 
ings she had people participate who had never 
said a word in class before. Another teacher re- 
ported that he had been afraid to lead the class 
into a discussion because they might ask some 
questions that he could not answer. “When I found 
out that we were merely studying and working 
at this thing together, I decided to turn the folks 
loose on some of the issues that we decided were 
important. We found some questions to which we 
did not know the answers, so I assigned these 
persons to look up the answers.” 

The group was enthusiastic about this experi- 
ence. They felt they had been together long 
enough in the six-hour session to master some one 
skill or idea. They felt, therefore, that they could 
go before their classes with a new idea and a skill 
they had mastered. When they saw a demonstra- 
tion that actually used the lesson material, they 
felt they could use such a teaching method. 

As a further outcome of this meeting, the group 
decided to hold more clinics and to call on their 
pastors and others for help in understanding pas- 
sages from the Bible and in learning new pro- 
cedures. “I feel we are giving the church back to 
the people,” said Courtney Ross, pastor of First 
Church, Belmont, North Carolina. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


and the 


Presidential Election 


By Florence Janson Sherriff 


DuPont Guerry Professor of History, Wesleyan College 


ARE YOU fighting the “cold war” against 
communism this presidential election year by 
casting your vote for your choice of presidential 
candidates in the November 4 election? 

Perhaps you had not thought of the importance 
of your vote in this conflict of tyranny versus 
democracy: that the failure of the people of a 
democracy to cast their honest ballot for the best 
candidates is equal to being a traitor to their 
country. 

Men usually consider it a part of their duty 
to cast their ballot, but some women still feel that 
they can have nothing to do with “politics,” not 
stopping to consider what they mean by that word. 

There are times in some states when so few 
people go to the polls that one might ask whether 
democracy is dying out in the United States, 
whether it is a failure. There are hopes behind 
the iron curtain that democracy may fail. There 
are other hopes, not so openly expressed right 
now, that some day there might be a free choice 
of candidates for office by the people, as we have 
in the United States, and not a hand-picked slate 
of candidates of only one dictatorial party as in 
Russia. 

Perhaps the opprobrium attached to the word 
“politics” results from the fact that we as Chris- 
tain men and women have neglected our duty as 
citizens of a democracy in not running for office, 
in not voting for the best of candidates, and in 
not serving as watchers at the polls to see that 
ballots are honestly counted. 

Presidential primaries have taken on new signif- 
icance this year as indications of the popularity 
of certain presidential candidates. Little New 
Hampshire, with only four electoral votes out 
of the total of 531 electoral votes, was the first 
state to hold a 1952 presidential primary. On 
March 11, after intensive campaigning through 
the state by the Republican candidate, Senator 





Robert Taft, and the Democratic candidate, Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, the country was 
surprised by the write-in vote for General Dwight 
Eisenhower and the defeat of President Truman 
by Kefauver. 

President Truman had permitted his name to 
be placed on the ballot by the Democratic party 
leaders of New Hampshire against his own judg- 
ment. It was probably one of the factors that made 
President Truman announce at the Jefferson- 
Jackson dinner in Washington that he was not a 
candidate to succeed himself. The Democratic 
nomination then became a free-for-all race among 
many favorite sons. 

Only seventeen states have presidential pri- 
maries, although most states have primaries for 
other candidates. The presidential primaries elect 
the delegates to the nominating conventions. Most 
of the delegates to the conventions are selected 
by state conventions of the parties or by the party 
state executive committee. The people do not 
have any choice of delegates in these cases; for 
it is usually the party leaders who make the 
selection and who pledge the delegates to vote for 
certain presidential possibilities. 


THE ORIGINAL PURPOSE of the presidential pri- 
mary was to give the voter a chance to indicate 
his choice. The presidential primary was intro- 
duced as a reform in government in Wisconsin 
in 1905. The primary law of Oregon, passed in 
1910, came to a real test in the election of 1912 
when the Republican Convention refused to seat 
the delegates elected from Oregon who were 
pledged for Theodore Roosevelt. This caused 
Roosevelt to bolt the party and run on the Pro- 
gressive ticket. The reform had spread to thirteen 
states by that year, but since we seem to have lost 
interest in the presidential primary. To make it 
really a workable device the presidential primary 
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CAMPAIGN 
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should be extended to all states. The renewed 
interest this year may make it national. 

Although the primary election results may not 
determine the final nominations in the party con- 
ventions, still they give the voter some idea of the 
kind of platform that the individual candidates 
will support. 

At the national party conventions, the party 
platforms are made and adopted before the candi- 
dates for president are chosen. The parties promise 
numerous important reforms on their platforms, 
and indicate their attitude on foreign policy. This 
gives the Christian citizen a chance to see that 
needed reforms are included, and that the party 
that wins the election puts the reforms into effect 
through legislation. 

Very often it is said that the planks of the 
platform are only to catch votes. The Christian 
voter can follow the discussion of the platform 
during the campaign. He can be instrumental in 
organizing meetings for voters and have the 
parties discuss the virtues of their platform. The 
Christian voter should let the party platform 
decide his vote rather than the party and the 
considerations that the party offers him in a 
prospective office or other personal benefit. 


THE CONSTITUTION of the United States provides 
for the election of President and Vice President 
by electors elected in each state and equaling the 
number of representatives and senators in Con- 
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gress from the state. The three states with the 
largest number of electoral votes are New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois, the states with the 
largest population. It has often been said that the 
presidential candidate who receives these votes 
is elected. According to recent practice, the candi- 
date who receives the majority of the direct votes 
in a state gets all the electoral votes of the state. 
Occasionally there is an instance where the elec- 
toral vote is split, as was the case in Texas in 1944, 
when some of the electors refused to vote for the 
Democratic candidate, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

If no presidential candidate receives 266 elec- 
toral votes or more, that is a majority of the 
electoral votes, the President is chosen by the 
House of Representatives, each state casting one 
vote. The three highest candidates are voted upon 
and the victor must receive a majority of the 
votes cast. 


ORIGINALLY, THE ELECTORS were to nominate and 
elect the President and the Vice President, but 
with the growth of manhood suffrage and political 
party control through the nominating conventions 
since 1832, the electors have become pledged to 
vote for their party candidate who was chosen at 
the party nominating convention. The electors 
themselves are chosen at the state party conven- 
tion or are named by the state party executive 
committee. It is an honor passed on by the party to 
deserving party members. 

Since the Constitution provides that no elector 
may be a Senator or Representative or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States government, the electors are not well- 
known to the voters. On the November ballot 
when the voter votes for President, he actually is 
only voting for the electors. 

It has become customary to place the names of 
the candidates for President and Vice President 
above those of the electors that are pledged to vote 
for them. By placing a cross in the square before 
the team of President and Vice President, you 
automatically vote for the electors. In some the 
ballot also has small squares beside each elector’s 
name, which tends to confuse the voter; for he 
cannot split his electoral vote. To save this con- 
fusion in some states, the names of the electors 
have been omitted from the ballot, and a cross 
in the square before the names of the presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates automatically 
elects the electors of their party. 


THE CHRISTIAN VOTER Can render a distinct service 
to his community by aiding in interpreting the 
ballot to fellow voters. 

The primary ballots nominate senators and 
representatives to Congress, members of the state 
legislatures, governors, and other state officials, 
and county officials. In the South where the Re- 
publican Party often does not run local candidates, 
the primary decides the election; for the candi- 








dates who win the Democratic primary are un- 
opposed in the November election. There are also 
referenda of amendments to the state constitution, 
questions of initiation of laws in some states, and 
numerous questions of local option to be voted 
upon. 

To know who all the candidates are who are 
voted into office in the primaries and the general 
elections is a tremendous problem. Very often 
undesirable but loyal party members ride into 
office unobserved on the party ticket. Important 
amendments to the state constitution have been 
lost by the indifference of the voter, but primarily 
because no one took the responsibility of edu- 
cating the public on the matter. 


IN SUMMARIZING the principles for a Christian 
voter, we might include: 

1. Register and vote at all primary and general 
elections. Feel that your honest participation as 
a Christian and on Christian principles in all elec- 
tions is your duty to your country, to democracy, 
and to the world. 

2. Make it your business to find out something 
about the character of the candidates that you 
vote for, including those who run for local offices. 
Help organize local public meetings where candi- 
dates may speak, and encourage the local news- 
papers to publish character sketches of all candi- 
dates. 

3. Participate actively in local politics, by being 


a member of the local party organization. Run for 
office in your community where local offices some- 
times go begging for the Christian citizen. Feel it 
as much your duty to be a part of your govern- 
ment as you feel that you should participate in 
the organization of your church. 

4, Make it a part of your duty to organize 
meetings where important issues like the party 
platforms, questions of local option, and referenda 
to the constitution may be discussed. 

5. Offer your services at the polls as election 
judges and clerks, as watchers at the polls to see 
that the ballots are counted properly. Help to 
bring out the vote by offering your car to invalids. 
Women can serve at the polls. 

6. And lastly, let us be enthusiastic about our 
government and let us be thankful that we live 
in a democracy. 
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THIS country swarms with people, native-born, 
who are not, cannot be, and ought not to try to 
be American. They are those who, although they 
are qualified to vote, will not take the trouble 
to vote, and in 1950 they numbered more than 
half of those qualified. No doubt these people 
have value, of a sort, but not political value. 
—From This American People, by Gerald W. 
Johnson; Harper and Brothers, publishers. Copy- 
right 1951 by Gerald W. Johnson. Used by per- 


mission. ° 


“Most of the delegates to the conventions are selected by state conventions of the parties or by the party state execu- 
tive committee. The people do not have any choice of delegates in these cases; for it is usually the party leaders who 
make the selection. .. 
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. « « Thousands of Christians ... accept the stewardship of the ballot sincerely.” (Photo by Walter Morgan, Jr.) 


For Whom Shall I Vote? 


By Carl D. Soule 
Staff Member, Board of World Peace 


Does it make any difference to Christians what 
kind of policies our nation adopts during the next 
four years? If we were citizens of Honduras, we 
would feel that our votes would not mean much in 
terms of world influence, but our votes will de- 
termine the foreign policy of one of the most 
powerful nations on earth. God has placed in our 
hands not only time, money, and talents for the 
exercise of Christian stewardship but also the 
ballot. 

There are some persons who rarely vote. They 
are busy with their own personal affairs. They say 
that their vote will make no difference. They 
shrink from the work and thought involved in 
making a good choice. With shame, we have to 
acknowledge that only one half of the eligible 
voters mark their baliots in an election in the 
United States. This is in striking contrast to 
Britain, where in the last Parliamentary election 
82 per cent of the adults of the nation voted. 
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Some persons are willing to vote but they make 
their decision on the basis of superficial or secular 
considerations. They vote the party ticket which 
they have voted for many years. They vote as the 
majority in their community vote. They vote for 
a candidate because he “appeals” to them; perhaps 
this means that he is six feet tall, is handsome, and 
speaks fluently. In some scattered places, it must 
be confessed that persons vote for candidates be- 
cause they are paid sums of money. 

Among Methodists, we hope that these con- 
siderations do not play a part. We know that there 
are thousands of Christians who do accept the 
stewardship of the ballot sincerely and often wish 
for guidance in their voting. To these persons we 
should like to speak a word. What standard of 
measurement should we use in our voting? We 
have yardsticks for measuring length, and ther- 
mometers for measuring heat. What is our instru- 
ment for measuring political worth? 
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There does exist such an instrument, not as 
exact as a yardstick, to be sure, and not complete, 
but usable and very helpful. This instrument is 
the official statements of The Methodist Church 
(or the National Council of Churches, or the 
World Council of Churches) on issues of national 
and international importance. We do not pretend 
that the statements of our General Conference, 
or the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, or 
the Board of World Peace are infallible—re- 
membering Luther’s remark that popes and coun- 
cils may err—but they do establish points of 
reference deserving of the respect and use of 
Christians. 

For example, duly elected officials of our church 
have given us standards concerning universal 
military training, the United Nations, and the 
advancement of Human Rights. Our church (that 
is, the General Conference, the Council of Bishops, 
the Commission on World Peace, the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service, and the National 
Council of Methodist Youth) is opposed to perma- 
nent peacetime universal military training. If a 
candidate is opposed to it also, or has voted against 
it as a member of Congress, he has one mark in 
his favor. 

Our church believes in support of the United 
Nations, not in an idolatrous fashion but with the 
same intelligence and understanding that we use 
in supporting our national government. It sees the 
United Nations road as the best road to peace 
and justice. If a candidate has respect for the 
United Nations and has voted for its programs, 
he has two marks in his favor. 

Our church believes in the extension of human 


rights in all parts of the world. It believes in the 
Technical Assistance Program for the same reason 
that it believes in foreign missions. It rejoices in 
the establishment of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the United Nations. Does a 
candidate sincerely believe in free speech and 
high standards of living for all people on earth? 
Does he support American ratification of the 
Genocide Covenant? If he does, he has three 
marks in his favor. 

In order to vote as we are suggesting, the 
Methodist voter will need to have before him two 
kinds of information: facts concerning the position 
of our church and facts concerning the position 
of a candidate. The former can be obtained by 
writing to the Board of World Peace, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, and asking for Meth- 
odist statements on national and international 
policy. 

Information concerning candidates is more elu- 
sive and must be gathered with patience from 
several sources. Leagues of Women Voters usually 
make impartial analyses. The Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, 1000 Eleventh Street, 
Washington 1, D. C., supplies voting records of 
Congressmen. One should keep a folder for many 
months preceding an election and feed into it 
material from the press concerning candidates and 
party platforms. 

A teacher of an adult class may make a positive 
contribution to the life of his class by appointing 
a small committee to collect both kinds of facts, 
making a study of them, and presenting the con- 
clusions reached to the class before the November 
election. 


Excerpts From General Conference Statement on War and Peace 


UNITED NATIONS 

Our best political hope of peace lies in the United 
Nations. There is emerging from it a larger vision 
of the total interests of mankind. In spite of ob- 
stacles, freedom of presentation and discussion 
still abides in its Assembly and Councils. ... The 
United Nations, if peace is to be achieved, must 
be developed into a world federation of nations... . 
We call for revision of the United Nations Charter 
in such manner as to enable that body to enact, 
interpret, and enforce world law against aggres- 
sion and war. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

The General Conference and seven church-wide 
organizations of The Methodist Church, led by 
the Council of Bishops, have declared their oppo- 
sition to any system of peacetime universal mil- 
itary training. We reaffirm this stand. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
We believe that economic assistance which “seeks 


to make the benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the improvement 
of underdeveloped areas” is the strongest combat- 
ant of the elements of revolution found in our 
times. ... We urge that government funds and 
resources be increased for Point Four and Techni- 
cal Assistance programs and that these be chan- 
neled through the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program as much as possible. 


CoMMUNISM 

We believe that the best defense against com- 
munism is not to be found in the use of military 
force or in the suppression of civil liberties. 
Rather, it is to be found in the preservation of 
democratic institutions by a more thoroughgoing 
practice of democracy. Such defense calls for the 
abatement of racial and class discrimination; the 
elimination of economic conditions which foster 
poverty, hunger and disease; more adequate pro- 
vision for both the physical and the spiritual needs 
of persons in all lands. 
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Artist Millet: 


First of Two Articles 


This article is presented to help teachers illustrate 
the International Lessons for October 5 and 12. 
Dr. Landis is associate executive director of the 
Central Department of Research and Survey of 
the National Council of Churches. 


THe marvelous poetry of toiling humanity” had 
impressed itself upon the life of Jean Francois 
Millet, and he expressed it with his whole being. 
The words were Millet’s own. The beauty of the 
world lay before him and he appreciated it through 
his paintings. He could hear the cry not only of the 
toiler, but also of the toil and the soil. He studied 
nature and transferred his interpretation of it with 
his brush on the canvas. 

A peasant of peasants, he became the interpreter 
of the whole cycle of the life of the people of 
France who lived on the land. He was possessed of 
the true peasant’s aversion to Paris. He stood once 
in a photograph as defiant as a peasant about to 
be shot. He drank of the life that he found in the 
Scriptures, and some of his painting was described 
as “Biblical.” 

Misunderstood by many admirers and detractors 
alike, Millet stands alone, hard to type or classify 
or explain. To writers on art accustomed to the 
drawing rooms of Paris, he was thought to be a 
socialist propagandist, when actually he had no 
interest in politics and dismissed the claims of 
socialism. The Sower whom he painted throwing 
grains into the air was acclaimed in Paris as hav- 
ing a handful of shot. His realistic peasants were 
thought in Paris to be preaching revolution, 
while nothing like it was ever in Millet’s mind. 
Instead of posing as the advocate of a new social 
democracy, he had simply seen the poetry of the 
fields and the people in them, and he tried to tell 
the world what he saw. He despised the senti- 
mental, the exaggerations in painting. 

Millet simply illustrated with his whole career 
the view of Theodore Rousseau, his friend and 
contemporary: “Art will never come except from 
some little disregarded corner where some isolated 
man is studying the mysteries of nature, fully as- 
sured that the answer which he finds and which 
is good for him is good also for humanity, what- 
ever may be the number of succeeding genera- 


The drawings by Jean Francois Millet (pp. 12-13) are 
reproduced by courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 











A Study in Dedication 


By Benson Y. Landis 


tions.” Or the idea of Corot, also a contemporary: 
“The mission of art is a mission of love... .” 

Romain Rolland, a great interpreter of Millet, 
explained Millet as solitary, almost an alien, be- 
cause of the great gulf between the spirit of Millet 
and that of “all French art.” Writing almost fifty 
years ago, the professor of art at the Ecole Nor- 
male Superieure, Paris, declared that French art 
had been so far from Christianity that the Chris- 
tain view “which sees suffering as a law and as a 
good has become almost incomprehensible.” Rol- 
land proclaimed that everybody in art had seen 
Millet and everybody had misinterpreted. For 
there was in Millet, said Rolland, “an extra- 
ordinary power of pessimism, an extraordinary 
intensity of sadness.” Millet found “an austere 
and religious joy in pain.” This pain was of the 
nature of the universe, “good because moral and 
beautiful because good,” Rolland wrote. 

In What is Art? Tolstoy wrote favorably of 
Millet and made an exception of him in an indict- 
ment of civilization. Tolstoy held that the paint- 
ings, The Man With the Hoe and The Angelus, 
imparted the Christian feeling of love for God and 
one’s neighbor, and might rightfully be labeled 
religious. Indeed, they fulfilled the teachings of 
John concerning the union of men with God and 
with one another. 


ALTHOUGH MmosT of the exponents of Parisian art 
could not see it, Millet was undoubtedly closer to 
the majority of the people and a better interpreter 
of the great numbers of people who lived on the 
land than were the “best minds” of Paris. Millet 
became a voice for those who had none. He could 
speak for those who were busy doing and suffering 
because he was one of them. He breathed his 
first breath amid the labors of peasants in Nor- 
mandy. He had done all the work of the peasants. 
He was proud of his handling of calves and pigs 
and of his ability to plow the straight furrow across 
the field. 

This was his position with respect to Paris: “I 
will never be made to bow. I will never have the 
art of Parisian drawing rooms forced upon me. 
A peasant I was born, a peasant I will die. I will 
stay on my own soil without yielding so much as 
the breadth of a wooden shoe.” 

As for his purpose, one finds it in a letter he 
wrote to Theodore Pelloquet: “The creations that 
I depict must have the air of being native to their 
Situation, so that no one looking on them shall 
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“Man With Wheelbarrow” 


imagine they are anything else than what they 
are.” When he had painted “The Angelus,” show- 
ing the figures of peasants bowed in prayer in the 
fields, in response to the ringing of the bell in the 
little country church, he said he hoped that those 
who saw it would hear the tinkling of the bells. 

Millet was “the Abraham Lincoln of artists,” 
Lawrence F. Abbott decided. Like Lincoln, he 
was thought by conventional minds to be an agi- 
tator when he was not. The “humanistic poetry” 
of his work gave him eventually his place of pre- 
eminence. He would not paint the heroic but 
just the natural man. He observed men earning 
their bread by the sweat of their brows, and “he 
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was not dismayed.” He was the naturalist con- 
cerned with labor on the farm. Romance did not 
interest him. 

“That strong and delicate master whom victory 
was so slow to crown,” Paul Mantz wrote. Millet 
was the victim of official art juries during most 
of his life. Because he was faithful in his religion 
and in his art, he sacrificed to these his pleasures, 
his comfort, and his life. Through his art, he sim- 
ply celebrated his own life, his race, his work as a 
peasant. “He gave our school a fructifying 
thought.” He was in reality a great figure in art, 
a new man, yet a “man of the fields, drawn from 
nature, with the indelible marks of his origin 
and his suffering.” 

The people he painted were peasants of Nor- 
mandy and the plain of Barbizon, south of Paris, 
yet they were eternal. They symbolized the hu- 
man family. Thus Millet, according to Mantz, 
“sought to characterize, with the whole force of 
his mind and all the memories of his heart, the 
painful and inexplicable condition of the human 
creature upon earth.” 

Millet is thus the poetic laborer who likes his 
field, which is art. Here he plows, sows, and reaps. 
“His inspiration is life, is nature—which he loved 
with all his strength.” He is a “pious and com- 
passionate soul, who speaks from the heart.” He 
was not a good brushman. He performed no tricks 
in color, no showmanship. He revealed to ob- 
servers “the roughness of his hand.” But in time 
as people contemplated the plains, the sky, and the 
people, they have felt “the same strengthening 
breath that animated Millet.” On “seeing the rural 
family occupied with the work of the fields, with 
anxious mind, resigned attitude, and slowly pain- 
ful gesture,” those that understand will readily 
say, Mantz thought: “Here is a painter who has 
given a place to the humblest, a poet who has 
raised to honor those whom the world ignores, 
and a good man whose work encourages and con- 
soles.” 

Since he knew the pains of earth and portrayed 
them, all who know can approach and understand 
him, especially those bowed down, the outcasts 
and, as Elbert Hubbard saw, “those far from home 
and who long to get back.” Edwin Markham, the 
California schoolteacher, looked on a reproduction 
of “The Man With the Hoe” in the year 1886. “I 
was enchanted with that black-and-white picture. 
I had never seen it before. It held my soul, as one 
is held by some object of menace and terror. I 
could not get the picture of that degraded ‘Hoe- 
man’ from my mind. It haunted me like some 
threat of eternal judgment. I could hear Christ 
crying out from that ruin of a man. I immediately 
jotted down in an old notebook the first verse 
...” The poem Edwin Markham wrote took form 
twelve years later when he saw the Millet canvas 
in San Francisco. A few days before the twentieth 
century opened, the San Francisco Examiner pub- 
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lished the poem, “The Man With the Hoe.” Soon 
it was discussed throughout the nation. H. L. 
Mencken called it the greatest poem written in 
America. 


IN HIS ADULT LIFE, Millet was incapacitated many 
of his days by headaches. He had no commercial 
shrewdness. He was in debt and struggling with 
creditors most of his career, excepting only the 
last years. He parted with great paintings for 
small sums, and lived to see a few change hands 
for fabulous amounts. This puzzled him. He dis- 
approved of the sales for large amounts as much 
as he did the small fees he could collect. Yet those 
who knew him remarked of his serenity, of the 
beauty of his home life, of the devotion of husband 
and wife, of the love for children. Was it serenity 
and anxiety, in alternation? Or, was it simply, as 
the peasants had it, anxiety and resignation 
mingled? Be that as it may, it did not prevent 
Millet from being frank and unafraid, dedicated 
to his purpose. 

One of his consistent friends was Alfred Sen- 
sier, also the intimate of Rousseau, who was often 
to aid Millet and to share in his joys and sorrows. 
Sensier was more a fighter than a critic. He de- 
fended Millet, Rousseau, and Diaz. For more than 
thirty years he lived much of Millet’s life, received 
many of his letters, heard his confidences, and 
knew his thoughts. When the painters of Barbizon 
were known to academic officialdom as outlaws 
and heretics, Sensier took up cudgels on their 
behalf. Sensier prepared a biography of Millet, 
containing many of the letters. 

To reveal the pain of labor and also the poetry 
and beauty of life in pain is the supreme aim of 
the thoughts and the technique of Millet. “My 
program is work. Every man is doomed to bodily 
punishment.” There is not even rebellion. There 
is a love of life as it is. One sees his attitude par- 
ticularly in his exclamation about winter: “I 
would on no account be deprived of winter. Oh! 
Sadness of the fields and woods, not to behold you 
would be too great a loss!” 

His master of masters in art was Michelangelo, 
and in life he was like his master in one respect 
at least. Millet was sad on days that were joyful 
to other men, such as birthdays and the begin- 
nings of years. He did not know joy in the manner 
of most men. “The joyful side never appears to 
me. I do not know what it is. I have never seen 
it. The most cheerful things I know are calm and 
silence.” Rolland finds that Millet’s was “a serious 
and peaceful melancholy that has its secret sweet- 
ness for souls of his stamp... He was not an artist 
observing poverty from afar ... He knew poverty 
in his own person and accepted it without sur- 
prise... .” 

He felt himself not “unhappier than many 
others.” No resentment was felt against anyone. 
“He shared the common fate; he suffered like 
others from poverty, loneliness and indifference.” 











This “a matter of necessity . .. Human folly, spite 
and egotism never disturb his admirable calm. 


” 


“ART IS NOT a diversion,” wrote Millet. “It is a 
conflict, a complication of wheels in which one is 
enmeshed. I am not a philosopher. I do not wish to 
do away with pain, nor to find a formula that will 
make me stoical and indifferent. Pain is perhaps 
the thing that gives artists the strongest power of 
expression.” Rolland thinks Millet was attracted, 
perhaps fascinated, by the expression of pain. He 
looks for this expression in the masters of art. In- 
deed, this thought seems to “exercise a mystic 
spell upon him.” Millet said: “There were mo- 
ments when I felt as though I were pierced by 
the arrows of a Saint Sebastian as I looked at 
Mantegna’s ‘Martyrs.’ . . . When I saw Michel- 
angelo’s drawing that represents a man in a 
swoon, the expression of the relaxed muscles, the 
planes and reliefs of that face sinking under bodily 
suffering, gave me quite a succession of sensations. 
I felt myself like him, tormented by pain. I pitied 
him. I suffered in the same-body, with the same 
limbs.” 

The patron of Millet was Saint Francis of Assisi. 
His grandmother ever taught him to do credit to 
Saint Francis. His father would take off his hat 
when the sun set and say: “My son, that is the 
work of God.” Millet resembled Francis in his 
asceticism and in the influence of suffering over 
him. His early environment was “passionately 
Christian,” and the characters of his ancestors 
were Puritan. “Paint for eternity,” urged the 


grandmother, “and think that the trumpet which 
will call to judgment is on the eve of sounding.” 

Emerson, whom Millet read, once wrote that 
“art has not come to its maturity if it does not put 
itself abreast with the most potent influence of 
the world.” Millet, it almost seems, followed Em- 
erson’s advice, but possibly not precisely as 
Emerson intended. Through his sensitive spirit, 
Millet was through nature and the Scriptures 
close to the reality behind nature. He was thus 
in touch with the most potent influence in the 
world. 

The soul of the boy was fed on devotional books, 
the writings of the church fathers, the church 
orators of later years, but especially the Bible, 
which he named “the painters’ book.” When quite 
small he imitated old engravings in a Bible. When 
he went to Cherbourg for the first time to be the 
pupil of an artist, the first drawing that he took 
with him was a subject from Luke. For a time he 
wished to interpret the Bible with his paintings. 
He could not link the nature that he knew so well 
with the events or subjects of the Bible. He had to 
paint what he saw. When he painted what he saw, 
he infused into all that he painted the life that he 
learned from the Scriptures. This explains his 
paintings when no other theory will do. He told 
of the religious significance of the struggle of man 
with his world. 

This was the secret revealing the nature of 
Millet’s moral and religious insight. It is this that 
assures him “his special place” in the world of 
art. “The comprehension of it demands a religious 
heart,” said Rolland. 


Clearing the Road 


By Helen L. Toner 


Miss Toner is a minister of The Methodist Church 
and lives in Tucson, Arizona. 


Tue more we come to know Jesus Christ, the 
more we realize that if we are to carry out his 
will we cannot close our eyes to suffering or 
ignorance or injustice or discrimination or to any- 
thing which limits the life of someone else. 

According to legend, there once lived a king 
who discoverd his subjects were making two-way 
traffic around a huge boulder that lay in the 
middle of the road to the palace. No one seemed 
to care enough to remove it. 

Disappointed by his people’s indifference, the 
king finally came upon a plan. Secretly he had a 
man place a precious jewel under the rock so that 
anyone who troubled to clear the road would be 
properly rewarded. At the time of his death he 


left orders that in the funeral procession his body 
should not be carried past the stone. Though the 
courtiers thought it a whim not worth their at- 
tention, a faithful old manservant gathered several 
poor men and together they managed to roll the 
stone away from the middle of the road. 

These loyal subjects, of course, were the ones 
who found the jewel which the king’s mason had 
hidden beneath the obstruction. 

One of the sages of the kingdom, speaking at 
the king’s funeral that day, commented: “Our 
ruler has left us a lesson we shall never forget. 
There are certain things we know ought to be 
done for the good of everyone. When they are 
unpleasant tasks we postpone them ’til tomorrow 
or next month or next year. Yet if we but know 
it, it is the doing of these tasks that brings us the 
richest rewards of life.” 
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Let the Translation Continue! 








This autumn more than forty Christian denomi- 
nations of the United States and Canada will in- 
troduce into their curricula the Revised Standard 
Version of the Old Testament. This excellent trans- 
lation, which was described in the September issue 
of ApuLT TEACHER, completes one of the greatest 
translation enterprises of Christian history. Now, 
with the complete, modern translation of the 
Bible in our hands, we should be able to look 
forward to a great era of Bible reading and study. 

For adults in The Methodist Church, two other 
enterprises should combine with the publication 
of the Revised Standard Version to make the 
times ahead of us very exciting and fruitful from 
the standpoint of Christian education. 

The first development is the publication of The 
Interpreter’s Bible (see August ApuLT TEACH- 
ER). This unique publishing venture will provide 
the best commentary available upon all the books 
of Scripture, so that our pastors and teachers can 
understand and interpret the living truth of the 
Bible more skillfully than ever before. The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, which is in no sense a sectarian 
commentary, will be placed in church, public, 
and school libraries throughout the nation; for 
it is a set of books that will have vast influence 
far beyond our Methodist communion. 

The second development is the Adult Bible 
Course, which, now in its fifth year of use, appears 
in three Methodist publications for adults: Adult 
Student, ApuLtt TEACHER, and Home Quarterly. 

The Adult Bible Course was launched in the 
autumn of 1948 in response to requests from many 
Methodist people for a systematic Bible study. 
As our leaders in Christian education made the 
basic study and prepared the outline for this 
course, there was some doubt in their minds 
whether the course could really win its way in 
enough adult classes of our Church to justify 
its publication. But the response has been en- 
thusiastic. Thousands of classes have used the 
Adult Bible Course. These classes have shown 
that our people are eager to give their time and 
energies to a thorough and systematic study of 
the Scriptures. 

From the start, the Methodist Curriculum Com- 
mittee has been determined to project in the Adult 
Bible Course a study which would deal rigorously 
and thoroughly with the whole Bible. The writers 
of this course, which have included some of the 
leading Bible scholars of our land, have sought 
to present the very best modern scholarship deal- 
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ing with the Bible and how it was written. They 
have attempted to show how the Scriptures, when 
studied whole, give us a unified picture of God’s 
dealing with man. They have placed emphasis 
upon the great unifying ideas that run through 
the entire Canon, thus getting away from much 
of the fragmentary, verse-by-verse “rending” of 
the Scriptures that has often characterized our 
modern efforts to study the Bible. 

The reception which this course has had indi- 
cates that our people are hungry for a deepened 
understanding of God and his will for human life. 
The sway of humanism in American churches is 
on the wane; for the social disasters of recent 
years have shown that our people must have a 
faith which can speak to the problems of life and 
death. Arrivism, the superstitious belief in the 
sufficiency of material) things, shallow faiths in 
science and progress—these will not suffice for 
meeting the shocks of our austere epoch. 

And so the teacher of the adult class in the 
church school must become a “translator” of the 
Scriptures. He must take the results of the work 
of Bible translators, theologians and lesson writers 
and translate the biblical message into lessons 
and discussions that lay the divine demand upon 
the lives of students. This requires hard study and 
discipline. It requires that the teacher enter into 
fellowship with the great minds who have thought 
most deeply about the meaning of the Christian 
faith for human life. It requires prayer and a 
disturbing awareness of the teacher’s obligation 
to serve God by ministering to the needs of his 
students. 

How shall we translate the Scripture? We can 
translate it as it is designed to be translated by 
making our commitment to the Lord with whom 
the entire Canon is concerned. The Bible is not 
read best when we sit in cool detachment above 
the human scene. It really becomes understand- 
able when we recognize our involvement in the 
problems of daily existence, and when we are 
willing to live by the truth which the Holy Spirit 
lays upon our hearts as we read the Bible. But 
we really translate the Scriptures when in daily 
living we are bearers of the truth in our thought 
and action. We know that this is true because we 
remember how God himself chose to teach us 
when “The word became flesh and dwelt among 
us.” 


—Wooprow GEIER 








—Books 





Go Inquire of the Lord, by Gerald Kennedy; 
Harper and Brothers, 1952; 125 pp., $1.50. 


Reviewed by Cart D. BENNETT 


Every man is responsible . . . 

This is the word of the Lord for him who will 
inquire diligently and sincerely. It is Bishop 
Kennedy’s message in his latest book. He says: 
“Let it be said so clearly that no man can feel 
guiltless when he denies it: every man is respon- 
sible for every other man and each bears the 
sins of all.” 

We need this message in these days of regi- 
mented opinion and mass-inspired hysteria, when 
remote control of guided missiles is matched by 
remote control of men’s minds and morals. 

Personal responsibility under God is the rea- 
soned affirmation of Bishop Kennedy. In his first 
chapter, he shows that salvation results from a 
combination of the grace of God freely given and 
the response of the individual in an act of receiv- 
ing. Again, in Chapter II, we see that our relation 
to God is tested by our individual growth, our 
personal response to life. 

In Chapter III, we learn how every Christian, 
set at liberty by Jesus’ saving gospel, must him- 
self become an agent of release to all men every- 
where. 

In the next chapter, Bishop Kennedy reveals 
his insight into the struggle of world ideologies, 
into the tensions that torment America, the church 
itself, and the home. Significantly, in this reverse 
outline, he emphasizes the conviction that “peace 
has to begin in our own hearts and on our 
own streets” and thus reinforces his general theme 
of personal responsibility. 

Chapter V is perhaps the best. Here he analyzes 
some modern deadly sins: policies without prin- 
ciples, knowledge without character, science with- 
out humanity, worship without sacrifice. In a 
previous chapter, he had used a text not often 
heard today, derived from the Sermon on the 
Mount. Now, discussing what Harry Emerson 
Fosdick long ago called ethical disloyalty to 
Jesus, Kennedy condemns our “crisis behavior” — 
our assumption that “principles ought to apply 
only in times of peace and stability.” 

Bishop Kennedy says: “When things are upset 
and uncertain, as they are now (and, indeed, they 
always are), we insist on being free from our 
obligations to be loyal to moral laws.” 

The last chapter declares the issue. “No man 
lives unto himself and even his attitudes are 
contagious.” Bishop Kennedy deplores the “care- 
less word” or “indecent fear” of one man which 


may poison others. He appeals for “faith in men 
and God, and a humble willingness to be an in- 
strument in the hands of God for the service of 
men.” 

“If the fifth column can betray a people by 
spreading doubt and suspicion, the consecrated 
minority can save a people by its faith.” 


Aleoholism and Social Stability, by Robert 
Straus and Selden B. Bacon; Hillhouse 
Press, 1941; 30 pp., 50 cents. 


Reviewed by J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


The alcoholism clinic is proving to be a most 
important factor in the treatment of alcoholics. 
The clinic sees patients before they reach the 
extreme stages of disintegration which are ob- 
served in jails and mental institutions. 

There are only a handful of these clinics, and 
most of them are in northeastern United States. 
Yet they are easier and more economical to 
establish and maintain than hospitals for the care 
of the deteriorated alcoholic. 

This booklet is a report of a study of 2,023 male 
patients seen in nine alcoholism clinics. It reveals 
that there are many alcoholics who are still rela- 
tively well-adjusted both in social and occupa- 
tional ways. 

“Over half of the patients were known to be 
married and living with their wives; at least three- 
fifths were employed; three out of four resided in 
a family setting ...; 70 per cent were employed 
on their most recent steady job at a capacity above 
that of unskilled labor; at least 56 per cent had 
at some time held a steady job for a minimum of 
3 years” (page 23). 

The average age of the patients seen was 41.2. 
Half of them were under forty and three fifths 
of them under fifty years of age. 

Four standards were set up as a test of social 
stability: “(1) having held a steady job for at 
least 3 years; (2) residential immobility for at 
least 2 years; (3) living in either own home or 
that of relatives or friends; and (4) being married 
and living with wife.” 

The patients were rated according to the num- 
ber of these standards true of them. Thus, a rating 
of four means that a person has all four of these 
qualifications to his credit. 

All of these facts seem to indicate that the alco- 
holism clinic is meeting a real need. Do you need 
one in your community? 
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The One Church, by Clarence Tucker Craig; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951; 146 pp., 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by J. J. STOWE, JR. 


This book, brief though it is, presents a clear 
and forceful plea for the unity of divergent de- 
nominations and sects into true ecumenicity in 
the light of the teachings of the New Testament. 
Dr. Craig is astute and realistic in facing differ- 
ences in form, in policy, in philosophy, in govern- 
ment, in tradition, and in theology. Having faced 
up to these obstacles, he presents possibilities of 
solutions for them through the exercise of Chris- 
tian love, tact, and patience. “No matter how 
widely biblical writers may differ on other points, 
they are agreed that the New Testament knows 
only one Church.” 

Taking the beautiful and famed Ephesian pas- 
sage (4:4-6) as his basic chapter plan, Dr. Craig 
handles these sections with deftness and definite- 
ness. “There is one body and one Spirit, just as 
you were called to the one hope that belongs to 
your call, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of us all.” 

Logically considering in separate chapters “The 
Limits of the Church,” “The Form of the 
Church,” “Continuity in the Church,” “Entrance 
into the One Church,” and “Communion in a 
United Church” with clear-cut and well-inte- 
grated divisions and subheads, which are usually 
numbered to add clarity, he then turns in the last 
two chapters to “The Goals of the Ecumenical 
Movement,” and “The Faith of the United 
Church.” 

Succinct and pertinent quotes will give at least 
a bit of the flavor of this book: 

On the Limits of the Church: “It is not for 
us to exclude any of those whom he has redeemed. 
The Ecumenical Movement seeks to unite all of 
these in a vital fellowship of faith, . . . worship 

. . service.” 

As to the Form of the Church: “Though I do 
not believe that there is a required form, it does 
not follow that all [forms] are equally valuable.” 

Concerning Continuity: “The problem of conti- 
nuity is wrapt up with the description of the 
Church as an extension of the Incarnation.” “It 
is one of the many virtues of Theodore Wedel’s 
book The Coming Great Church that he states this 
fact [of present separation] so clearly and vigor- 
ously. Speaking as he does from inside the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and valuing a true apos- 
tolic succession so highly, his words should carry 
unique weight in the quarters where these de- 
cisions must be made. He recognizes that three 
things must take place: (1) ‘The purely sacre- 
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dotal doctrine of Apostolic Succession must be 
surrendered, or remain as permitted theory. 
(2) ‘Recognition must be given to nonepiscopal 
ministries as true ministries in the Church of 
God.’ (3) ‘The historic episcopate must be defined 
in ways which will make it acceptable to the 
evangelical conscience.’ ” 

His closing statement is a fitting and rational 
plea, which well summarizes the hope that should 
truly be in all of us that we might be one in 
Christ: “The Church is a fellowship of faith. We 
are not joined by our economic beliefs; certainly 
we do not share the same political convictions; 
philosophical opinions do not bind us together. 
But we are one in the faith that the God, who 
created all things, in his infinite mercy redeemed 
us in Christ, and through his Spirit creates for 
himself a new people who are reconciled to him. 
That people comprise his church. Today they are 
divided into camps which are often distrustful 
of each other. They do not present a united wit- 
ness but are separated according to personal 
rivalries, doctrinal opinions, religious practices, 
and the worldly boundaries which we have set up. 
But a turning point has come. The realization of 
the essential oneness of Christ’s Church is grow- 
ing. May God hasten the time when in the unity 
of the faith the whole Body is joined together in 
Christ, the Head, and is built up in love!” 

To which all clear thinking, God-serving dis- 
ciples ought to say, “Amen.” 


How to Educate Human Beings, by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick; The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1950; 174 pp., $3.00. 


Reviewed by Donatp R. O’ConNnor 


Even a cursory consideration of the title and in- 
troductory pages of this book can become an 
educational experience. It is worthy of a soundly 
attentive reading, even by those who question the 
author’s premise that liberal education today has 
led us to a state of incompleteness if not to out- 
right failure in educating the whole person. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick, now president of Mount Mary, 
a Roman Catholic woman’s college of liberal arts 
in Milwaukee, is a former executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Board of Education, a 
former dean of Marquette University’s Graduate 
School, and a public school teacher in New York 
City the first ten years of his educational career. 
He has a message not based on theory alone. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick takes to task the involvement 
of higher education in both premature speciali- 
zation and in a condition of “credititis” in which 
educational achievement is falsely measured by 
grades and courses passed, suggesting the undue 











importance given to the mere possession of a 
body of facts on the date of an examination. 

He contends that the primary object of all edu- 
cation, whether elementary, secondary, or ad- 
vanced, is “to make not more efficient workers, 
but better persons, better citizens, and better 
Christians.” Says Dr. Fitzpatrick: “However basic 
[the] vegetative and animal characteristics of 
man are, his distinctive quality is his humanity, 
and it is this that education must bring to its full 
fruition in its highest aspects . . . with King 
Arthur we would in human beings make the beast 
less and less and man more and more.” 

Before reading one may wonder why the title 
of the book might not have been abbreviated to 
“How to Educate.” After reading it, one can not 
help reflecting upon the appropriateness of the 
full title How to Educate Human Beings. The 
following sentences seemingly summarize the re- 
lationship of title to content: 

If we are to educate human beings today, we 
should: (1) renounce secularistic interpretations, 
remembering that reason is not all of man’s hu- 
manity; (2) remove emphasis upon “what and 
how,” and give a new emphasis to “who is to be 
formed in the process of self-education”; (3) take 
emphasis off the mechanics of education and place 
on the spirit; (4) shun the totalitarian result of 
the social emphasis that now neglects the indi- 
vidual; (5) educate individual man to his full 
stature or face a continued shipwrecked civiliza- 
tion; (6) remember that self-education does not 
depend upon the externals of good equipment and 
punctilious preparation but upon reverence for the 
God-given humanity of the learner; (7) recall 
that the objective of education is not directly to 
make changes in the social order—but to change 
individual human beings, with social change as 
the by-product (overemphasis on the perfecting 
of society can lead us astray at this point); 
(8) enter the race for the capture of youth with 
a critical, constructive, and humane self-education 
objective, which will preclude the exploitation of 
youth by the forces of communism, fascism, ma- 
terialism, secularism, capitalistic management, or 
socialistic labor; (9) in today’s educational proc- 
ess remove the emphasis on teaching and put a 
new emphasis on learning. 


Community Services for Older People, pre- 
pared by the Community Project for the 
Aged, of the Welfare Council of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago; Wilcox and Follett Company, 
1952; 240 pp., $3.00. 


Reviewed by Paut B. Maves 


This is a report on a special three-year project 
set up to conduct research, carry on public edu- 


cation, and establish needed services for older 
people in metropolitan Chicago. At the time this 
project was launched in 1947, this was one of the 
great unmet and largely unrecognized needs. 
Since that time tremendous progress has been 
made, but we have just begun to scratch the sur- 
face of the total problem. The project was financed 
by the Wieboldt Foundation, sponsored by the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, and 
staffed by four full-time workers. This report tells 
what they found, what they were able to accom- 
plish, and what remains to be done, with recom- 
mendations for doing it. 

Since this project overlapped in time with that 
of the Federal Council of Churches’ Study of 
Religious Ministry to Older People, I had the 
opportunity on a number of occasicns of confer- 
ring with directors of the Chicago project and of 
discussing the problems in which we were mutu- 
ally interested. I consider this to be one of the most 
complete and most important studies yet made 
of a metropolitan area. Most significantly, it indi- 
cates a sound strategy for dealing with similar 
large-scale social problems; that is, find the facts, 
tell and interpret the facts to the public, and en- 
list not only the public but existing agencies in 
the process of finding, of interpreting, and of 
planning to do what needs to be done as revealed 
by the facts. 

The following problems were found to be of 
major concern to older people in this order: 
(1) employment and retirement, (2) housing, 
(3) health, (4) education and recreation, and 
(5) interpersonal relations with family and 
friends. A chapter is devoted to each of these 
problems. Certainly, each of these problems has 
religious implications and the Church has a stake 
in their solution. For many years it has assumed 
responsibility for meeting all of them, with per- 
haps the exception of the first. From the begin- 
ning, clergymen were on the advisory committee 
of the Chicago survey and churches as well as 
church-related agencies were included in the 
study. 

Through its many homes for the aged, The 
Methodist Church has tried to meet the housing 
needs of its older members. This has been a very 
laudable and greatly needed service. Unfortunate- 
ly our thinking about housing needs has not kept 
pace with the evolution of these needs or the 
services now available to meet them. We con- 
tinue to build large institutional type homes when 
other types of housing services might be more 
effective and more economical. Committees on 
hospitals and homes would do well to ponder the 
chapter on housing. There are hints here for what 
a local church could do in its own community. 

Adult church-school classes were the pioneers 
in the field of adult education and recreation. The 
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total religious ministry of the church is geared 
to help persons achieve more satisfying relation- 
ships to other persons as well as to God. Adult 
classes would do well to spend some time discuss- 
ing this whole field with particular reference to 
the needs of older people in their own community 
and church. 

This book might be used as a basic resource 
along with other books. In view of its somewhat 
technical nature and the fact that it is focused 
upon a particular city, it needs to be digested and 
to have its implications transferred to other situa- 
tions. The problems of aging are similar in all 
cities but each community has to meet them in 
its own way. 

I would suggest that if this general topic is to 
be taken up by an adult class that at least one 
session be devoted to each of the five major 
problems discussed here and that a resource 
person, perhaps someone from the staff of a 
public-welfare agency, be invited to sit in on the 
discussion. 


Interpreting the Church Through Press and 
Radio, by Roland E. Wolseley; Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1952; 353 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewed by O. B. FANNING 


Bishop Francis Asbury once said: “The propa- 
gation of religion by means of the press is next 
in importance to the preaching of the gospel.” 

For the layman or pastor who has local church 
responsibility for publicity, Roland E. Wolseley’s 
new book, Interpreting the Church Through Press 
and Radio, is the best “how-to-do-it” guide that 
has come to this reviewer’s attention. A Methodist, 
he writes out of 27 years’ experience as a news- 
paper reporter, editor, and professor of journalism 
at Syracuse University. 

Designed as a practical manual on all phases of 
church publicity, this book provides much inter- 
esting background information about religious 
news, and then gets down to cases in the applica- 
tion of various techniques to the needs of the local 
church. 

Specifically, there are chapters on reporting 
news in the local newspapers and denominational 
journals, working with radio stations, the church 
bulletin and other printed matter, and an excel- 
lent chapter on advertising. This medium, Pro- 
fessor Wolseley believes, is grossly neglected by 
churches. 

He follows through with helpful instruction on 
writing news stories, editing church papers, and 
with good advice on the church’s public relations 
in general. 
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The word “interpreting” in the title is well 
chosen. Professor Wolseley’s chief concern is not 
merely to report “spot” news of the church, but 
to utilize all available media to provide the public 
a better understanding of the church and religion. 
“Everything the church does, everything it stands 
for, and every part of it is a subject for interpre- 
tation,” he says. He thinks that “the public 
—especially the unchurched portion—is puzzled” 
when it views the church realistically, and, conse- 
quently, “the church is too often misunderstood 
and misjudged.” 

This book can be a valuable addition to the 
church library—if it is not allowed to gather dust. 


John Wesley’s Prayers, edited by Frederick 
C. Gill; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951; 
124 pp., $1.50. 


Reviewed by Wooprow GEIER 


This volume, edited for modern readers by a 
prominent Methodist pastor of Great Britain, con- 
tains personal prayers, family prayers, devotions 
for every day of the week, and devotions for 
special occasions. The editor has made a careful 
selection of prayers, making revisions and adapta- 
tions to remove certain archaic expressions not 
properly included in the idiom of prayer. 

The prayers, reflecting Wesley’s unwavering 
faith in Christ and his zeal as minister and servant 
of Christ, may very well serve modern Methodists 
as examples for devotional practice. Reading these 
prayers, our own faith in God’s providence will 
be strengthened. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON 
SERIES 





Unit 1: Qualities 
of the Christian 


Teaching Plans by Ralph W. Mohney 


The writer of these teaching plans is minister 
of Washington Pike Methodist Church, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Teachers. of adult classes should read the 
articles in the magazine section for illustrations 
of the various points of emphasis in the lessons. 

The Scripture reference for October 5 is Mat- 
thew 3:16 through 4:11. 


Oct. 5: Is My Life Dedicated? 


“Will you recant?” the early Christians were 
asked during the period of the Roman persecu- 
tions. If they would formally renounce their faith 
in Christ, they would be given their freedom. If 
not, they would die the most agonizing death their 
malefactors could conceive. Most of these Chris- 
tians so challenged chose to die. Why? Dedica- 
tion! 

During World War II, young Japanese pilots 
presented themselves at the altars of their shrines 
and engaged in special rites. Soon thereafter they 


were sealed in their bombing planes and winged 
their way across the deep blue waters of the 
Pacific. Their goal and target was any one of 
many ships carrying men and munitions into the 
war area. When the ships were sighted, the pilots 
would crash-drive their planes, loaded with 
bombs, into the ships. They were the Suicide 
Bomber Patrol. Dedication? 

Dedication is an extremely important matter 
for twentieth-century citizens. Conflicting ide- 
ologies have broken our world apart. Many talk 
of one God, one world, and the healing of the 
nations. Few there be who live it. Great is the 
need for dedicated followers of Christ to resist 
the temptations that confront them and steadfastly 
continue in the life to which they have given 
themselves. 

It is appropriate that we should reconsider our 
dedication as we study the scriptural account of 
Jesus’ temptation. Let the lesson be planned so 
that each member will be confronted with the 
fact of his dedication or his lack of it. Present the 
lesson in such a way that the decision for a 
renewed and deeper dedication will be spontane- 
ous and inevitable. The teaching ministry of the 
church school can accomplish its purpose only 
when such decisions are made. 

The purpose of this lesson could be expressed 
in this manner: To so present the challenge of 
Christ that each person will desire, need, and find 
a genuinely sincere dedication of himself to Christ 
and to the Christian life. 

You may care to note that the word “dedicate” 
has as its root meaning “to affirm,” and is defined 
as meaning “to devote to the service of a divine 
being.” While the words “dedicate” and “devote” 
are sometimes used synonymously, there is a dis- 
tinction which should be observed. The central 
thought in dedication is devotion to a “divine 
being.” One may be “devoted,” however, to his 
family, his job, or any one of many lesser entities. 

A study of the Scripture and lesson helps will 
aid in the preparation of your teaching plan. Sug- 
gested plans are offered for use with Adult Stu- 
dent and Wesley Quarterly. Read the outlines 
and comments of both before you formulate your 
own. 


For Use With Adult Student 
I. Jesus and his temptations 
A. Satisfaction of physical need by miracle 
B. A convincing sign of messiahship 
C. A kingdom for a price 
II. Are our lives dedicated? 
A. What are our goals in life? 
B. What methods do we use? 
C. Do we compromise and rationalize? 


“Jesus was led up by the spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted by the devil” (Matthew 4:1). 
Does this mean that a capricious Creator revels 
in the relentless conflict that is ceaselessly waged 
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in the souls of men? Is it good sport to God to 
see the human soul like a matador meet the sav- 
age onrushes of brutal temptations? No! Infinite 
wisdom motivated by infinite love envisions the 
necessity of experiences of testing wherein one’s 
dedication may be clearly shown. There is no 
contradiction here; for men, like steel, are un- 
certain until testing has proved their strength. 

The time of testing, like that of Jesus’, is often 
immediately following some high moment of 
achievement or recognition. Recapture something 
of the feeling that Jesus must have experienced 
as he sought to think through his mission. 

There is a veiled subtlety that needs to be noted 
in the words of the Tempter, “If you are the Son 
of God.” Insinuation and innuendo alone are 
strong temptations. Lesser souls, for no other 
purpose than proving themselves right, would 
have succumbed to these temptations. Jesus’ dedi- 
cation was not to himself. Neither is ours. 

Food, to the starving man, becomes an obses- 
sion. Legality, morality, and even physical safety 
are secondary considerations to those who know 
the ravages of these pains. But Jesus says, “Man 
shall not live by bread alone.” There must be a 
stronger principle even than feeding the starving 
bodies of mankind. Jesus did not center his mis- 
sion in an economic crusade—though he himself 
hungered. How could he resist? Dedication. 

“Prove your belief in your messiahship, your 
trust in God, your belief in his power. Cast your- 
self down from the Temple pinnacle. It will make 
a mighty spectacle. The credulous will believe.” 
So the Tempter presented his second temptation. 
Ziegler says, “The Devil can also quote Scripture, 
as he uses Psalms 91 (a messianic Psalm) to con- 
vince Jesus that he will be doing the will of God to 
throw himself down.” If, when we are tempted, 
there is the appeal to the Scripture behind the 
temptation, how shall we discern God’s will? 
Canon Burnett Hillman Streeter in his book The 
God Who Speaks,' points out conditions necessary 
for a knowledge of God’s will: (1) an absolute de- 
votion to God; (2) periods of self-examination and 
prayer; (3) membership in the fellowship of 
Christians, and (4) some form of sacrificial 
service. Jesus, perceiving the subtlety of the temp- 
tation, answered, “Again it is written, ‘you shall 
not tempt the Lord your God.’ ” 

Six million Jews in that ancient world coming 
together in a great confederacy under the leader- 
ship of Jesus! How they had longed for such a re- 
vival of power. This the devil offered Jesus—for 
a price. “Worship me,” said he. Jesus’ dedication 
enabled him to resist the lure of such a temptation 
and stand solidly upon the foundation that wor- 
ship is only for one. That is God. Can you not feel 
that Jesus’ strength and wisdom flowed from the 
deep experiences of meditation upon the word 
of God and his communion in prayer with the 
Father? 


1 The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
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Our system of values and our basic beliefs 
are reflected in our choice of goals, Never was 
there a time when the temptation to satisfy our 
wants by material things was stronger than to- 
day. Competitive production and marketing have 
brought the wilderness temptation into every 
home. Many undedicated souls have chosen the 
“bread” of material satisfactions and have for- 
gotten that life is more than meat and the body 
more than raiment. What is the threat of the 
prevalent materialistic philosophy? What shall we 
establish as our basic goals in life? What influence 
will these have upon our other decisions? 

What method shall we use to accomplish our 
purpose? This question is being answered in many 
ways today. World peace, national security, in- 
dustrial relations, social welfare, family life, and 
countless other phases of our life’s activity— 
these all press for an answer to the question of 
method. 

Dedication definitely affects the decision as to 
method. Just as Jesus could not use an unworthy 
method to accomplish his purpose, neither can his 
followers. Is this, in part, what is wrong with the 
Christian community today? Are we using un- 
christian methods to accomplish Christian goals? 
How does one’s faith determine his choice of 
methods? Illustrate by giving some worthy and 
some unworthy methods being used today to at- 
tain one’s goals. 

“Kiss me tonight and let the Devil take to- 
morrow.” These words from the song, “Kiss of 
Fire,” are a twentieth-century version of a king- 
dom for a price. This is an age known for its com- 
promise. Governments, as they work out their 
international problems, have chosen to compro- 
mise. Leaders in high positions of trust have been 
exposed in their compromises. Mr. Average Citi- 
zen is daily beset with and often overcome by this 
temptation. Seifert’s comment, “We think that this 
worship of Satan in some part of our lives can be 
kept incidental,” is provocative. What is the evil 
in compromise? Can man fulfill his highest pur- 
pose without the acceptance of absolutes in moral 
and spiritual living? How can the temptation of 
compromise be overcome? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. The deeper meanings 
A. Jesus’ baptism 
B. His temptations in the wilderness 
II. Dedication as acceptance 
A. God and spiritual values 
B. The Christian way of life 
III. Dedication as discipline 
A. Instruction and exercise 
B. Obedience and self-control 


Every person is confronted by the decision of 
what he is going to do with his life. Some, after 
mature reflection, make their decision and begin 
immediately to bring all phases of their life’s 








activity into conformity with that decision. Others 
delay in this primary decision and only spasmodi- 
cally try to orient their lives to an ill-defined 
central purpose. The Christian is inevitably 
among the former. 

Christian dedication is nothing less than an 
acceptance of God as heavenly Father and Christ 
as Lord and Saviour. Whatever the type of experi- 
ence in which the dedication is made, the dedi- 
cated believer emerges with this acceptance. Jesus 
spoke of losing one’s life in order that one might 
find life in God (Matthew 10:39). Or again, he 
spoke of this decision as being a rebirth (John 
3:3). Paul quite confidently gives testimony of 
accepting Christ’s life, “It is no longer I who live, 
but Christ who lives in me” (Galatians 2:20). 
Many fail to achieve a Christian life because they 
are unwilling to accept God’s way and will. Only 
as we pray with Jesus, “Not my will but thine be 
done,” can we have the spirit of the dedicated 
life. 

Why is it difficult for one to “accept” such a 
way of life? Can one have the fruits of a dedicated 
life and not have this acceptance? 

“Christ’s Way—Our Way” is the theme that 
has been widely used by the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. This is the keynote of dedication. 
Think now of dedicated followers of Christ mak- 
ing his way their way in business, in industry, in 
government, in social relationships, in the family, 
and in the school. 

Necessarily, Christ’s way is not easily apparent 
in all situations. Sometimes it is extremely diffi- 
cult to be sure of God’s will. Jesus found it so 


in his own life. Why the long period of meditation 
in the wilderness before the temptations, why the 
nights spent in prayer, why the constant refer- 
ence to the Holy Scriptures, if he, too, were not 
searching for God’s way? Though God’s will is 
not easily apparent, it can be known. 

Discipline is the method by which the dedicated 
life is developed. Success or failure attend upon 
the manner of discipline. This discipline is an in- 
dividual matter—just as Jesus’ temptations. The 
disciplined life will afford instruction. It will mean 
the exercise of our dedication. 

Each new achievement, each new opportunity, 
each new situation one finds himself in causes new 
thought and study regarding what the demands of 
the dedicated life are. Therefore, we must seek to 
discern what the demands of God are as we move 
into every new phase of our lives. Is it not this 
fact that keeps Christianity from being reduced 
to a legal code of conduct? Also, does this not 
cause us to question the claims of those who can 
only testify to a work of grace many years ago 
and know nothing of its continuing disciplines? 

“Trust and obey” are the words of a hymn we 
sometimes sing in our churches. Jesus, in his 
temptation, had resolved to do just that. Knowl- 
edge of God’s will was not sufficient. Obedience 
had to follow ag the night the day. This obedience 
was made possible by the fact of his self-control. 
Here again the full evidence of dedication is 
seen. For dedication brings self-control. The dedi- 
cated life is not moved by every wind that blows. 
It is governed from without by the one to whom 
it is dedicated. 


Oct. 12: What Makes a Man Happy? 


The Scripture reference is Matthew 5:1-12. 


Happiness for many modern minds is as elusive 
as the will-o’-the-wisp. The picture of a child dart- 
ing hither and yon trying to catch fireflies in the 
dusk of early evening is suggestive of our pursuit 
of happiness. 

It would be good discipline to list all those 
factors in your own life which afford you genuine 
happiness. Do this before you read the lesson or 
study the Scripture. This will be your original 
contribution to the subject. Turn then to a study 
of the Beatitudes as listed at the beginning of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Someone has described the Sermon on the 
Mount as a ray of light shining back in the dark 
recesses of a cave. Few chapters of Scripture have 
within them such cogent conclusions regarding 
the nature of spiritual life. These words compel 
our attention as we search for meaning in life. 

The Beatitudes, which open the Sermon on the 
Mount, are our especial concern today. George 
Buttrick, writing in the new Interpreter’s Bible 


says, “Jesus here traces the living law of the new 
kingdom. He writes the charter of the Christian 
life... . They reveal the secret of happiness.” ! 

The Greek word which is translated “blessed” 
in these verses is used elsewhere in Greek litera-. 
ture as denoting the highest stage of happiness 
and well-being. A helpful suggestion is to sub- 
stitute the word “happy” for the word “blessed” 
as the Beatitudes are read. Then you might ob- 
serve their meaning by contrasting them with their 
opposites. You would read for “poor in spirit,” 
“unhappy are the proud.” For “mourn,” the con- 
trast might be “light-headed” or one bent on 
pleasure. For “meek,” substitute “aggressor,” and 
so on. Immediately a wider range of meaning 
suggests itself. 

These preliminary considerations will help as 
you formulate your purpose for this lesson. You 
may consider this as a suggested purpose: to so 
discover and present the true qualities of happi- 
ness that they may become actual characteristics 
of our daily living. 


a Buttrick, G. A., Exposition of St. Matthew, The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 7; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
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“The Evil One Sowing Tares,” by J. E. Millais. (Three Lions Photo) 


Outlines and comments are offered separately 
for use with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 
Study both before you construct your outline. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. The pursuit of happiness contrasted 

A. The secular man 
B. The moral man 
C. The spiritual man 

II. Jesus’ description of happy men 
A. In the Beatitudes 

III. Finding happiness for ourselves 
A. We find it not by itself 
B. We meet the conditions 
C. We develop our capacities 
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Remember how as children we often recited 
or sang the words by Robert Louis Stevenson: 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


We were quite sure then that things were the 
basis of happiness. This remains true of the secular 
man today. More and more of the things of the 
world—this is his ambition.. This has resulted in 
the greatest technological advance ever known by 
man. Modern homes are fairylands of mechanical 
servants and devices of luxury compared to king’s 
castles of other centuries. Yet with all of our 
things, we cannot say that we have improved our 
state of happiness in ratio to our gadgets. 
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Does not the secular man seek his happiness 
upon the level of satisfaction of his physical de- 
sires? The restraining influence of morality or 
religious faith is lacking. We see ample evidence 
of this type of pursuit as its final outcome is so 
often described on the front page of our daily 
papers. Divorce, drunkenness, degradation are of- 
ten the outcome. Can one find real happiness on 
the secular level of life? Are there levels of happi- 
ness beyond the secular life? How does one 
achieve them? 

The moral man would find his activities, in- 
terests, and mental pursuits directed in accord- 
ance with his moral code. The way he satisfied 
his desires would be in accordance with these 
accepted standards. How would this influence his 
happiness? 

The spiritual-minded man doubtlessly has dis- 
covered the validity of Jesus’ words, “a man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance of his posses- 
sions” (Luke 12:15). He believes that the poor 
have as great an opportunity for happiness as the 
well-to-do. Doubtless his definition of happiness 
would vary considerably from that given by the 
secular man. Where would the basic difference 
occur? What effect do Christian ideals have upon 
the quality of man’s happiness? 

Seifert says, “the aggressive, self-seeking, osten- 
tatious spirit of our culture contrasts sharply with 
the characteristics Jesus listed for the happy 
man.” You will want your class to have opportu- 
nity to discuss these characteristics. Note the 
meaning of each of these traits as they are dis- 
cussed by Ziegler. 

Perhaps you might wish to list and discuss them 
in this fashion: 

1. The poor (in spirit). If pride is sin, may not 
poverty of spirit be the root of virtues? 

2. Those who mourn. Can not mourning be 
purposeful, positive, creative? 

3. The meek. “Jesus held up the meek in con- 
trast with the Roman pride of power, the Greek 
love of knowledge, and the Pharisaic pomp of self- 
righteousness” (Ziegler). 

4. Those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. They strive to be upright, and do not depend 
upon their own power to achieve it. 

5. The merciful. “Sentiment overflowing into 
succor.” 

6. The pure in heart. Those with singleness of 
mind are trying to do God’s will. 

7. The peacemakers. Those who “seek peace, 
and pursue it” (Psalms 34:14). 

8. Those persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
Christians are condemned when their faith is so 
weak that the wicked ignore it. 

If you were writing a set of Beatitudes, would 
you have included these? What others would you 
add? Let members of the class suggest their own. 
Perhaps some would care to paraphrase these 
verses. 

Note Seifert’s statement, “happiness does not 


come to those who directly seek it.” Do you agree? 
You doubtlessly have noted that Jesus’ words in- 
dicate that happiness is the experience that ac- 
companies the fulfillment of other conditions. How 
would you counsel with one who came with the 
request, “All I want is a reasonable amount of 
happiness”? 

Make an outline of those conditions which you 
feel would aid greatly in the experience of happi- 
ness for the persons in your class. Would these 
conditions vary as you consider separate individ- 
uals? 

Norman Vincent Peale and Smiley Blanton 
present these nine determinative questions to 
those seeking happiness: 

1. Am I self-centered, or do I take other people’s 
needs and desires into account as well as my own? 

2. Am I intolerant of other people, and other 
opinions that differ from mine, or am I prepared 
to concede that others, as well as myself, have a 
right to their own habits and beliefs? Can I live 
and let live? 

3. Am I constantly irritated by large or small 
annoyances, or do I take things as they come with 
a minimum of friction? 

4. Do I maintain an unrelenting, high-speed, 
high-pressure pace, or have I learned the inesti- 
mable value of setting aside some time each day 
for complete mental and physical relaxation? 

5. Do I have real resources within myself or am 
I forever trying to escape my own thoughts and 
feelings, depending on others to entertain and 
amuse me? 

6. Am I growing a crop of hatreds and resent- 
ments to sour and embitter my life, or do love and 
affection dominate my relationships with others? 

7. Does an appeal for help make me close my 
mind and pocketbook, or am I generous with my 
time and money when the cause is good? 

8. Do worry and guilt gnaw at my peace of 
mind, or am I content to do my best to solve each 
problem as it comes, forgetting past failures, and, 


in the spirit of Paul, to say calmly, “. . . and 
having done all... stand.” 
9. ... Do I merely pay lip service to the prin- 


ciples of my religion, or are they a practical, dyna- 
mic part of my daily, even hourly, life? 2 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. The nature of happiness 
A. Satisfaction of desire 
B. Basic agreement with divine purpose 
II. Why could Jesus call these happy? 
A. Poor, mourning, meek 
B. Righteousness seekers, merciful, pure in 
heart 
C. Peacemakers, persecuted 
III. Our happiness related to others 
A. The curse of selfishness 
B. Finding by giving 
C. Losing oneself to find happiness 


2From The Art of Real Happiness, by Norman Vincent Peale 
and Smiley Blanton; Prentice-Hall Inc., 1950. Used by permission. 
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This couplet is well worth our pondering as we 
search for the secret of the happy life: 


He who takes but never gives 
May last for years, but never lives. 


Many today throughout the world are convinced 
that happiness is derived basically from the satis- 
faction of our desires. If we desire, then, we must 
have that which we desire or forever be unhappy. 
This perhaps accounts for the feverish activity 
which we cannot help but describe as “laying up 
treasures upon earth.” What do you think is the 
basis of real happiness? Must one purge oneself 
of desire if the satisfaction is beyond achievement 
in order to be happy? 

A popular magazine sponsored a round-table 
discussion on this question. The conclusions 
reached were that a craftsman busy at his craft, 
a mother bathing her babe, and a surgeon called 
at midnight to perform a critical operation might 
serve as instances in the fulfillment of their estab- 
lished purpose. But is this enough? A bandit is 
not happy though fulfilling his purpose of theft, 
nor is the murderer happy in a murder. This 
helps us understand that there is a divine pur- 
pose that must be met. Herein lies happiness. Do 
you believe there is a divine purpose for every 
person? Can happiness come when one’s activity 
conflicts with this divine purpose? Who are the 
happiest people you know? Analyze their lives. 
Discover their secret of happiness. 

Lintner’s quotation from Gladstone, “Selfish- 
ness is the greatest curse of the human race,” will 
be a provocative thought to consider in this regard. 
Do you recall the fairy story of the selfish lad who 


Oct. 19: How Can 


The Scripture selections are Matthew 6:1-8, 
16-18. 


Almsgiving, prayer, and fasting were the three 
noteworthy means of practicing religion wherein 
man was prone to appear ostentatious in Jesus’ 
day. Today we might hastily conclude that among 
the rank and file there is little enough giving and 
praying and hardly any fasting that could pro- 
voke comment on the manner. Yet, there is a prin- 
ciple involved in this lesson which needs our 
serious consideration. It deals with a fundamental 
trait of our nature—ego expression. 

Our egos employ some of the most artful de- 
vices in order to create desired impressions. 

In the matter of physical appearance, our egos 
send us to the beautician, the tailor, the dress- 
maker, and the milliner, and they keep us reading 
the latest magazines to determine what the latest 
styles are. Our egos, in order to make us appear 
financially successful, prompt us to wear clothes, 
buy cars, live in houses, and keep up social obliga- 
tions that are beyond our financial means. 

For the impression of intelligence, we are 
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was placed by his fairy godmother in an en- 
chanted house made of windows and mirrors? 
Each day as he found happiness in admiring him- 
self the windows grew smaller and the mirrors 
larger and larger. Finally, only a thin shaft of 
light came from a window and then the lad, realiz- 
ing that his canary was imprisoned in his dark 
room, set him free through that small window. 
Soon selfishness was gone, the windows were 
wide, the mirrors small. Do you believe many 
persons live unhappy lives because they have not 
learned selfishness is a curse? How would you help 
one overcome his selfishness? Can it be forever 
overcome? 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
said our Lord (Acts 20:35). Literally this means 
one is much happier in giving than in receiving. 
Some doubt may exist in the mind of your class 
members about the validity of this statement. 
Perhaps it would be well for them to discuss 
whether happiness is an innate reaction or whether 
it may be an acquired or developed experience. 
If the latter is true, then perhaps some have a 
limited capacity for really great happiness. What 
is our best procedure for learning the art of happi- 
ness? Can others ever mean as much to us as 
ourselves? How can this occur? 

A fitting climax for this study might well be the 
resolve on the part of the members that, to the 
best of their ability for the coming week, they will 
put the happiness of others above their own and 
seek it in every way possible. Ask that they be 
ready next Sunday to give a report on their 
experiment. The final question to be asked next 
Sunday will be, Were you any happier during this 
week than you have usually been? If so, why? 


I Avoid Ostentation? 


prompted to use polysyllabic words when mono- 
syllables would suffice, to read book reviews in- 
stead of reading the book, and to quote recognized 
authorities as reflecting our particular views. 

Our egos will push us to the extent that we will 
even join the church, assume positions of respon- 
sibility and service, and take the front pews with 
no other purpose than that of impression. 

You can see the possibilities of this lesson as 
we consider the basic motivation of the conduct 
which results in ostentation. It is a well-known 
fact that all have this same type of prompting 
and all are susceptible to its appeal. Some have 
succeeded wondrously in avoiding it, while others 
apparently have not cared to exercise any control. 

The dictionary definition of the word “ostenta- 
tion” suggests “unnecessary show” or “pretentious 
parade.” To become fond of such is to be ostenta- 
tious. 

Now consider your purpose in the teaching of 
this lesson. Will it be to so understand the mind 
of Christ that we will discover the means of avoid- 
ing ostentation? Or, should we give a basic under- 
standing of the nature of ostentation so that all 
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class members will find the means of avoiding it? 
The reading of the Scripture should be followed 
by the comments on the Bible text and the lesson 
materials. Note challenging statements. When you 
have the problem of the lesson clearly before you, 
an outline should be constructed to guide your 
presentation. Suggested outlines are offered for 
use with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Ostentation and Jesus’ words 

A. Almsgiving 
B. Prayer 
C. Fasting 

II. Present-day ostentations 
A. In society 
B. In philanthropy 
C. In church 

III. Avoiding ostentation 
A. Let God become real to us 
B. Become absorbed in his purposes 
C. Let his spirit fill our minds 


“You always have the poor with you,” said 
Jesus. Also, “Give to him who begs from you, and 
do not refuse him who would borrow from you” 
(Matthew 5:42). But it is not sufficient that we 
should help meet the needs of the poor. We must 
consider our manner as we tender our alms. One 
might say, “Did not Christ say, ‘Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works and give glory to your Father who is in 
heaven’?” How can we abide the words “that 
your alms may be in secret”? One commentator 
suggests, “Show when tempted to hide; hide when 
tempted to show.” 

Ostentatious giving characterized the Pharisee 
who at the praying wall said, “I give tithes of all 
that I get” (Luke 18:12). The giving Jesus wanted 
was that which was an expression of love and 
concern for the poor and needy rather than any 
display of one’s righteousness. Does the spirit of 
the giver count as much as the gift? 

Prayer is of the essence of our faith. The practice 
of prayer in Jesus’ life is an example for all men. 
But prayer can assume the garb of pretentious 
parade. It was so with many in Jesus’ day. The 
ostentatious would arrange to be caught at a 
crowded corner or wherever they would be most 
conspicuous at the hour of prayer. Then with 
pomp and pride they would indulge in pious- 
sounding prayer. 

Jesus’ words are significant, “closet . . . Father 

. secret.” Withdraw to a quiet place. Turn 
your heart and mind to your heavenly Father. 
Make known then in secret the prayers of your 
heart. This does not discount the practice of 
corporate prayer, but urges humble relationship 
rather than the proud. Are those who pray in 
public tempted with ostentation today? Do leaders, 
teachers, and ministers ever give evidence of it? 
Is the depth of one’s prayer life apparent in his 
public prayer? 





“Head of: Christ,” by Quentin Metsys. (Three Lions 
Photo) 


Let us look at the broader aspects of this prob- 
lem as it affects our living. Is there not an arti- 
ficiality, ornamentation, and pretentiousness about 
our so-called “high society”? This is to be found in 
every village, town, and metropolitan center. 
Always there are those who feel that aloofness 
and hauteur distinguish them from the mediocrity 
of the middle class. So effective are their preten- 
sions that soon aspirants for the social register 
feel compelled to assume equally as arrogant a 
manner. What would Jesus say to these? 

Consider modern philanthropies. Great occa- 
sions are planned and promoted in the name of 
charity. A race-horse king advertises a charity 
race with gate receipts going to some private 
philanthropy. A ball is given in the name of 
charity and “all who are anybody” attend. Many 
industrial organizations today publish their bene- 
factions in order to advertise their product. Note 
Seifert’s comment, “one ought to pray or give 
gifts, not for the sake of oneself, but for the sake 
of God and fellow man.” Does the church, or the 
Red Cross, or the Community Chest ever receive 
gifts from persons thinking of themselves? What 
is the result in the life of the donors? 

Consider the program of the church. Is there 
danger of persons accepting positions of impor- 
tance, performing designated functions, and be- 
coming influential in the life of the church with 
only the purpose of satisfying their ego drives? 
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It is difficult indeed to evaluate or judge the mo- 
tives of our fellow men. We are all the products 
of such diverse influences and motivated by such 
a wide variety of drives that we can hardly under- 
stand our own actions at times. We ought to guard 
against ostentation in our own life in the church 
and seek to help others to be free from it. 

You may care to dwell at length upon Seifert’s 
comments and questions regarding the use of 
publicity in our modern life. Keep in mind the 
central thought, however, and let the discussion 
be based upon it. 

To close the discussion, the positive steps for 
overcoming this spirit should be presented. Each 
member may be willing to list his own methods. 
Those given in the lesson have great merit. The 
experience of “Have this mind among yourselves, 
which you have in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 2: 5) 
is the sure cure for the practice of ostentation. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Jesus’ concern about attitudes and motives 

A. Sincerity, simplicity, humility 
B. Way of moral victory, right living 

II. Ostentation tempts us today 
A. Display in giving 
B. Parading our prayers 

III. Avoiding ostentation 
A. Through service 
B. Through sacrifice 


“Nothing is more basic to character than sin- 
cerity” (Shackford). Character is the fiber of a 
man’s life. If through insincerity this fiber is 
weakened, then great is the loss thereof. Often our 
pride and self-seeking cause us to be insincere. 
We do not intend insincerity; we only hope to 
gain greater advantage for ourselves. 

Jesus’ concern is well described in the Scripture 
for today. We need to share that concern and then 
carry it over in all of our life’s practices and re- 
lationships. Sincerity, simplicity, and humility will 
then become dominant attitudes and expressions 
in our living. Excellent disciplines for these quali- 
ties are suggested by Albert E. Day. 

1. Begin the day by looking at Jesus. . 
satisfaction disappears... . 

2. Recall your own sins and imperfections... . 
Do it realistically. ... 

3. Forget the imperfections of others. To dote 
on them is to foster pride. ... 

4. Beware of seeking honor from men... . 
Endeavor to keep out of the “limelight.” . . . 

5. Every day do something in the spirit of Paul’s 
exhortation, “In honor preferring one another.” ... 

6. When you do a good deed, . . . do it anony- 
mously, in the name of Christ only... . 

7. Resist all temptation to “set yourself up” in 
the eyes of others. ... 

8. Find each day something to do that is con- 
sidered beneath your station. ...Doa job... 
that nobody else wants to do. 


.. Self- 
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9. Never make an effort to be seen in the 
company of people of importance... . 


11. Eliminate any disposition to complain at 
your situation... . 

12. Restrain your propensity to give advice to 
all and sundry. . . . It assumes superior knowl- 
edge.... 

13. Limit your speech-making. .. . 

14. Cheerfully accept humiliations. . . .! 

Would the practice of these disciplines free us 
from ostentation? Do you believe that Jesus’ spirit 
is reflected in these practices? What others would 
you add? 

“The way of sincerity before God is the way 
of moral victory” (Shackford). Right living before 
God and among our fellow men is the primary 
consideration of Christians. Daily we need that 
power which will give us moral victory. Great are 
our temptations; greater must be the power in 
which we can trust. Do you believe that sincerity 
before God will give one power and victory? 
Recount some incidents from experience which 
best illustrate this. 

“T am among you as one who serves.” This may 
well be considered as a key to the problem of 
avoiding ostentation. Further, “whoever would be 
first among you must be your slave” (Matthew 
20:27). Consider for a moment the greatest per- 
sons that you have ever known. Recall their 
manner and spirit. Were they proud? Did they 
flaunt their greatness before you? Was theirs a 
pretentious parade? Almost without exception, I 
believe, you will find your really great friends 
and acquaintances have been humble and have 
been as those who serve. 

Do you feel that the American spirit is more 
tempted to pride than that of the Oriental? Have 
our material prosperity and our place of leader- 
ship among the nations of the world fostered this 
spirit? We as a nation must be even as Christ 
said—‘“as one who serves.” Perhaps it is the pre- 
tentious parade of our military powers, our abun- 
dance of material prosperity, and our show of our 
plentitude of technical skill which has caused 
many peoples to shun our leadership. How would 
you suggest we overcome this national trait of 
character? 

Sacrifice blesses both those who make it and 
those who receive the benefit of it. The spirit of 
Jesus as servant was climaxed by his sacrifice of 
himself. Are we not humbled as we realize what 
a great price was paid for our spiritual in- 
heritance? 

If somehow the same spirit of love and devotion 
could possess our people today, to the extent we 
would as readily sacrifice ourselves for the well- 
being of others as Jesus did, ostentation would 
forever be overcome. There is no possible way for 
one to be proud and haughty in an act of Sacrificial 
devotion. 


1 From Discipline and Discovery, by Albert E. Day; copyright, 
1947, The Upper Room. Used by permission. 
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Oct. 26: How Can I Do the Will of God? 


The Scripture reference is Matthew 7:12, 21-27. 


“Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will 
of God” is the opening phrase of many of Paul’s 
epistles. Significant are the words, “by the will of 
God.” Livingstone in Africa, Grenfell in Labrador, 
Schweitzer in the Belgian Congo, and Kagawa in 
Tokyo’s slums, all have one thing in common— 
they were each led there by the same will of God. 

Christ’s words to his disciples, “I will not leave 
you comfortless,” were spoken that they might 
believe in the power of the Holy Spirit to “guide 
... into all the truth.” The Greek word translated 
“Comforter” has the literal meaning “one called 
alongside to help.” The disciples were to have the 
continuing experience of being led by God even 
though Christ was no longer with them in the 
flesh. 

A moment’s reflection upon our personal life 
and the life of our world will cause us to know 
that we are not experiencing the results of being 
led by God today. Is it God’s will that mankind 
should continuously experience the horrors and 
ravages of war? Is it God’s will that many suc- 
cumb to temptations and become engulfed in vice, 
crime, and all their attendant evils? Or is it God’s 
will that our personal lives should be so weak and 
ineffective in his work and that we should dis- 
dain to offer him greater service through our 
time, talent, and gifts? These questions cause us 
to consider seriously whether we are doing the 
will of God. 

Some may wish to raise other questions regard- 
ing the will of God and its performance. Many 
might say, “If only I could be sure this is God’s 
will.” Their wonderment brings up the question, 
How can we know God’s will? For there are many 
today who are speaking with the authority of 
the church, and supposedly with the authority of 
the Scriptures and of a dedicated life—yet they 
are expressing quite contradictory ideas. How is 
the layman to know who is presenting the true 
will of God? 

It is necessary to establish, at the outset, the 
conviction that though “now we see in a mirror 
dimly” yet we do see. We can and must discern 
the will of God for our individual life as well as 
the life of our church, our nation, and the world. 

Your purpose in this lesson may have become 
apparent as some of these considerations have 
been reviewed. Could it be to so present this 
lesson that we may discover daily the will of God 
for our lives and find means of practicing it in our 
daily living? This becomes a high adventure and 
results in destiny-shaping experiences. Help your 
members feel the significance of this lesson so that 
it will be no mere academic study, but rather the 
pursuit of the truth of God. 

Outlines and suggested plans for developing 


the lesson are offered for use with Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Requirements for learning God’s will 
A. Absolute devotion 
B. Periods of meditation and prayer 
C. Membership in the church 
D. Willingness to accept some form of sacri- 
ficial service 
II. How can I do his will? 
A. Will to do his will 
B. Avoid the double danger of 
1. Washing our hands of decisions 
2. Acting without insight 
C. Do what you now know to do 
D. Trust God for the future 


Many of us know not God’s will because our 
hearts are not devoted and our purposes are not 
fixed to do his will. The sun cannot shine in a 
room wherein the shades are always kept closely 
drawn. 

Thy word is a lamp to my feet 
and a light to my path (Psalms 119:105). 


The seeker after truth will search the Scrip- 
tures. Spiritual light floods our lives as we 
rise from our periods of meditation and prayer. 
Often we enter this period with doubt and 
conflicting desires in our minds. We read ap- 
propriate passages from the Scripture; we medi- 
tate; we read from great devotional literature; and 
then we pray. The light of God begins to break 
through, and soon the darkness of doubt fades and 
the light of knowledge prevails. Can you give some 
personal experience which illustrates this truth? 

Is it true that you have to be a member of the 
church to know God’s will? No, but those who 
would continue in this knowledge will be members 
of this great fellowship. Shoddy thinking about 
the place of the church in the life of the world 
today has caused men to consider church memher- 
ship incidental. Not so. It is fundamental. The 
church offers fellowship with kindred minds, the 
soul-satisfying experience of worship, the stimulat- 
ing experience of messages based upon the word 
of God, and the vitalizing experience of grace 
mediated through a knowledge of forgiveness and 
through the sacraments. Why do many persons 
have a marginal understanding of the meaning 
and value of church membership? Do you believe 
that your membership in the church has aided 
you in doing God’s will? How? 

When there are eighteen million homes in 
America which do not have a single member of 
the family enlisted in the cause of Christ, a great 
work is yet to be done. Other needs of our world 
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which only Christians can and will respond to lie 
before us every day. We can pass by on the other 
side, but we will never know the fullness of God’s 
will for our lives. Sacrificial service is love in 
action. “Ours is the obligation to give hands and 
feet to love” (Seifert). This is required if we are 
to have the mind of Christ. Do not many today 
lack a sense of fellowship with God because they 
are unwilling to become colaborers with him? 

William James gives us the phrase “will to be- 
lieve,” as a necessary condition of progress. We, 
who seek to do God’s will, must will to do it. This 
is the decision which opens the gates, clears the 
tracks, and makes ready the soul for the per- 
formance of God’s will. Those caught in the breach 
of indecision fail to accomplish God’s purpose. 
How does one will to do God’s will? 

Seifert’s discussion of “Pilate’s washbow]” 
method offers real discussion matter. You can 
greatly expand the illustrations given and touch 
intimately upon the key conditions which are 
retarding the church and the development of 
Christian personalities in every community. Do 
not hesitate, in the spirit of love, to help your 
members consider their own weaknesses. Teach- 
ing should bring decisions that are Christ- 
centered. Which trait is more prevalent among 
your people: avoiding decisions or acting without 
insight? Do both reflect a lack of doing God’s 
will? How are they to be overcome? 

One does not expect to be able to see his desti- 
nation when he first gets into his automobile for a 





“. . . and the Home of the Brave” 


Justus in Minneapolis Star 
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trip. He knows that he will arrive if he does what 
is necessary at any particular moment. The 
journey in Christian living is essentially the same. 
Yet many, because they cannot see the entire 
route, are unwilling to start on the journey. O 
foolish generation! If a miner, who can only see 
the next few feet ahead by the light of the lamp 
on his cap, can walk ahead into the dark knowing 
it will become light, cannot we who have the 
knowledge of what we should do today trust God 
for the tomorrow? 

Today we will keep the Golden Rule. Today we 
will live by faith as we seek to express our love 
of God and of our fellow men. Today we will 
walk with Christ in the way he is wont to lead 
us. Then tomorrow, as we look back upen its 
yesterday, we will know that God has revealed 
his will and we have not only said, “Lord, Lord,” 
but we have done the will of him who is our 
God. Is not this the way we can do God’s will? 
Are we willing to begin now by doing that which 
is at hand? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Jesus’ teaching expresses God’s will 
A. The Golden Rule 
B. Obedience to God 
C. Being doers of the word 
II. Being motivated to do his will 
A. Love of God and fellow man 
B. Realizing the world’s need 
C. Realizing our personal need 
III. Doing his will requires 
A. Convictions 
B. Courage 
C. Consecration 


Certainly our civilization has yet to achieve the 
heights of spiritual living wherein the Golden 
Rule is the measure of our conduct. Some few 
business and _ industrial organizations have 
espoused this rule as their basic practice and 
their examples have been praised far and wide 
because it has been so unusual. How strange that 
Christ’s words should be such strangers in our 
midst! 

Try thinking through your life for a week in 
which you put the Golden Rule into full practice. 
Are you among those who are saying, “It’s all right 
for a moral principle, but it’s impossible as a basis 
of business”? What do you fear? Is the opposite 
of the Rule expressed in the axiom, “Take care 
of Number One. If you don’t, nobody else will”? 

Obedience to the teachings of Christ is like 
building your house upon the rock. Disobedience 
is like building upon the sand. Every house is 
tested. The rains will descend; the floods will 
come, and the winds will beat upon our houses. 
Wise is the person who, having received the teach- 
ings of the Master, has builded his life upon them. 
Foolish is the man who has not obeyed. Must not 


_ the spirit of obedience be almost, instinctive if 


we are to do God’s will? 
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French Foreign Legion horses are wondrously — 


trained before being used in the service. One 
fundamental test is that they come to the bugler— 
despite whatever conditions prevail—when a par- 
ticular call is sounded. As a last test, they are let 
go without water for several days and kept in 
a corral in sight of their oasis. Then, suddenly 
turned loose, they stampede toward the water. 
The bugler sounds his call. Only those which 
wheel, turn, and come back are fit for service 
in the Foreign Legion. Should it not be so of 
Christians? 

The memory selection helps us understand that 
we cannot do God’s will simply by using pious 
phrases. Pitirim Sorokin of Harvard has said 
frequently that if we are to find a way out of 
the calamities that engulf us, we must have a 
new system of values, transcendental in nature, 
which will be evidenced in our behavior patterns 
and not only in our speech reactions. Are we not 
all tempted to talk our best but do less than our 
best? 

When once we know the basic principles upon 
which we must act, we are then confronted with 
finding the motivation necessary to launch out 
on our way. The Sermon on the Mount and 
Christ’s other teachings are quite clear. We now 
know more about God’s will than we are doing. 
How shall we be moved to begin doing his will 
in every situation? 

Basically, Jesus said, our motivation comes 
from the power of our love. The first and great 
commandment is love of God. The second is love 
of our fellow man. Where love is lacking, our in- 


centive is lacking; but where love is strong, our 
motivation is strong. Consider the parents’ strong 
motivation in caring for the new baby in their 
home. Much must be done. Of course, the sense of 
responsibility is strong, but basically it is the love 
of the baby that motivates the parents. What 
hinders our love of God and of our fellow men? 
Must this be corrected if we are to do God’s will? 
How can it be? 

Stand among the starving, and you have a new 
sense of hunger. Stand among the dispossessed, 
and you have a new sense of the security of home. 
Hear the wailing cries of the suffering, and health 
for you becomes more real. But somehow it isn’t 
enough that we should be well-fed, secure, 
healthy, or whatever else is needed—others too 
must know these experiences. A sense of the 
needs of the world almost compels us to do that 
which we know God would have us do. One 
who is keenly aware of God’s love just cannot and 
will not pass by on the other side and let the 
cries of need go unheeded. Do you consider this a 
strong motivation to do God’s will? How do you 
meet your own spiritual needs when you minister 
to the needs of others? 

The period may be closed by dwelling upon the 
qualities of character that enable us to perform 
the tasks we have had set before us as the will of 
God. Stress convictions; for they are sadly lacking 
among many of us. They should be as flames that 
never go out within the heart of man. Courage 
is needed too, that quiet and unspectacular 
courage which keeps a man’s soul ever true to 
God. Courage comes through consecration. 


Thoughts for the Week 


WE are God’s debtors. We owe him, not some- 
thing, whether it be little or much, but, quite 
simply, our person in its totality; we owe him 
ourselves, since we are his creatures, sustained 
and nourished by his goodness. We, his children, 
called by his word, admitted to the service of 
his glorification—we, brothers of the man Jesus 
Christ—come short of what we owe to God. What 
we are and what we do correspond in no wise to 
what is given us. We are his children and we 
know not how to recognize it. Calvin says, ‘““Who- 
ever refuses to confess that we offend God, as 
debtors who do not pay, excludes himself from 
Christianity.” And Luther, “Before God every- 
one is compelled to lower his plumes.”—From 
Prayer. by Karl Barth, translated by Sara F. Ter- 
rien, The Westminster Press. 
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THE educational system, even though teachers 
and professors are culpably underpaid, costs a 
Midas fortune; and the teaching is reiterated and 
intense—thirty hours a week for ten to twenty 
school years. With what issue? Mark the coward- 
ice of political life—the specious pleas, the vote 


catching, the cringing and cadging before special 
“interests.” Mark the cult of success—a childish 
mixture of cash, gadgets, and ostentation. Mark 
the veiled mendacity of much of our advertising, 
its incredible braggadocio, its appeal to low motive 
(“Buy a car that your neighbor will envy’), its 
thinly disguised greed. Mark the panacea of “pre- 
paredness,” ever offered as final gospel, ever dis- 
proved, with worst disaster falling on nations best 
prepared. Mark the radio as symbol of our civili- 
zation—money itch stealing the air, giveaway 
programs that should affront the intelligence of 
a grade school, the priesthood of announcers who 
with unction or simulated excitement peddle 
somebody’s spaghetti or cigarettes as items of 
eternal salvation.—From Faith and Education, by 
George A. Buttrick, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 
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He who ignores instruction despises himself, 
but he who heeds admonition gains under- 
standing. 
—Proverbs 15:32. 








ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Special Studies 
in the Bible 


“Old Testament Devotional Material” is the 
title of Unit I of the fifth year of the Adult Bible 
Course, which begins this month. The theme for 
the year is “Special Studies in the Bible.” 
_.“Biblical Interpretations” for the October les- 
sons was written by Herbert G. May, professor 
of Old Testament language and literature, 
Oberlin College School of Theology. 

James E. Ward, professor of economics, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, prepared the “Aids 
to Teaching.” 


Oct. 5: THE SPIRIT OF PRAISE 


Biblical Interpretations 


by Herbert G. May 


Religion is a matter of both the intellect and 
the spirit. We should think about the nature and 
will of God; we should also worship God. The 
Bible appeals to both the mind and the heart. It 
is to be used both for study and as an aid to the 
devotional life. The histories, the laws, the oracles 
of the prophets, and the Wisdom Literature such 
as the Proverbs may be taken as teaching ma- 
terials. The Psalms we may take as aids to wor- 
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ship, as prayers and hymns; the Book of Psalms 
was the prayer and songbook of the Temple and 
the synagogue. 

We may, of course, take other parts of the 
Bible than the Psalms as aids in devotion. The 
Hebrews did not write history for the sake of 
history, nor are the Proverbs merely a collection 
of secular wise sayings. The historical narratives 
in the Old and New Testaments were not written 
merely to inform about God’s acts in history, but 
to influence the lives of men and women and bring 
them closer to God. The proverb makers stressed 
the fact that the fear of God was the beginning 
of wisdom. The psalmists themselves used the 
history of the Hebrews as an aid in devotion, as, 
for instance, in Psalms 105 through 107 aspects 
of the history of the Hebrews are recounted. The 
Lord was the God of history, and should be wor- 
shiped as such. The psalmist sang: 

O give thanks to the Lorp, call on his name, 
make known his deeds among the peoples! 


Remember the wonderful works that he has done, 
his miracles, and the judgments he uttered, 
O offspring of Abraham his servant, 
sons of Jacob, his chosen ones! (Psalms 105:1, 
5-6) 
We may use many different parts of the Bible in 
devotional readings and profit therefrom. 

We find scattered through the Bible prayers 
and praises to God. There is the Song of Moses 
and the Israelites in Exodus 15, the Song of Moses 
in Deuteronomy 32, the Psalm of Hannah in I 
Samuel 2: 1-10, or the Psalm of David in II Samuel 
22 which is, with variations, the same as Psalms 
18. And there are the prayers of Solomon (I Kings 
8), Ezra (Ezra 9), Nehemiah (Nehemiah 1), and 
Jeremiah (Jeremiah 15:10-18; 20: 7-13; 32: 16-25, 
etc.). This is only a small part of such materials. 

The Book of Psalms is perhaps the most familiar 
part of the Old Testament, and most of our study 
in the lessons of this quarter will be on the 
Psalms. Selections from the Psalms are read as 
responsive readings in our church services, and 
many people find comfort and inspiration by mak- 
ing them a part of their private devotions. We 
find that they express our sentiments of petition, 
thanksgiving, and praise. The conviction and con- 
fidence of the psalmist become ours, and we be- 
come aware of the nearness of God: 


My flesh and my heart may fail, 
but God is the strength of my heart and my 
portion for ever. 


But for me it is good to be near God; 
I have made the Lorp Gop my refuge, 
that I may tell of all thy works. (Psalms 73: 
26, 28.) 


The reader of the Psalms sees God revealed in 
majesty and power in the heavens, the hills, the 
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seas, the trees, and in man created a little lower 
than God. The Psalms formed the hymnbook of 
the Puritans, and the first volume printed in 
English in America was The Bay Psalm Book. 
Salem, the first settlement of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, was named after “Salem” in Psalms 
76:2. Some of the hymns in The Methodist Hym- 
nal are adaptations of Psalms (Numbers 3 and 13 
from Psalms 100, Number 14 from Psalms 34, 
Number 70 from Psalms 23, Number 74 from 
Psalms 91, etc.). Psalms are set to music in the 
chants Numbers 626, 630, 634, 640. John Calvin, 
noting the variety of sentiments in the Psalms, 
called the Psalms “an anatomy of all parts of the 
soul.” It is not strange that the first Anglo-Saxon 
English translation of a part of the Bible was the 
translation of the Psalms by Aldhelm (died a.p. 
709). 

The Psalms were important in the life of Jesus. 
We hear an echo of Psalms 2:7 in the voice from 
heaven at his baptism (Matthew 3:17). In his 
temptation experience, Jesus heard Satan quote 
from Psalms 91:11-12 (Matthew 4:6). It was 
Psalms that Jesus and his disciples sang together 
after the supper in the upper room (Matthew 
26:30), probably Psalms 115 through 118, custom- 
arily sung after the Passover meal. On the Cross 
Jesus uttered the first words of Psalms 22, and 
thus expressed the loneliness and agony of his 
heart (Matthew 27:46). It forms a startling con- 
trast with the joyous note in the birth story in 
Luke 1, where Mary sings the Magnificat based 
on the psalm of Hannah in I Samuel 2:1-10, and 
in the contrast we can catch the tragedy of the 
Cross which was to be turned into the joy of the 
Resurrection. 

It was doubtless Psalms that Paul and Silas sang 
in prison at Philippi (Acts 16:25). 

These illustrations suggest how the Psalms ex- 
press the feelings and thoughts of people in many 
different circumstances. We recall how, in the 
parable of Jonah, the prophet sang a Psalm while 
in the belly of the big fish (Jonah 2). Among the 
books of the Apocrypha is “The Song of the Three 
Children,” a psalm sung by the three youths in 
the fiery furnace. 

In our English Bible, the Book of Psalms is 
placed after the Book of Job, and so it is the 
second book of the Writings, one of the parts of 
the threefold division of the Bible into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Writings. In the Hebrew 
Bible, the Writings begin with the Psalms. In 
Luke 24:44, Jesus speaks of that which was 
written about him “in the law of Moses and the 
prophets and the psalms,” using the first book of 
the Writings as the name of this third division of 
the Bible. 

In the Hebrew Bible, the Book of Psalms is 
called Tehillim, meaning “Praises.” This is a 
proper title, since many of the Psalms are hymns 
of praise to God, and even in the lamentations 
and the prayers of petition one finds the psalmist 


praising the Lord; see Psalms 22: 22-31. A num- 
ber of Psalms begin or end with the word “Halle- 
lujah” (see Psalms 105, 106, 111 through 113, 135), 
and “Hallelujah” is a Hebrew word which means 
“Praise Yah!” “Yah” is one of the forms of the 
name of God. This is why it is appropriate to call 
this first of our thirteen lessons “The Spirit of 
Praise.” 

The date of many of the Psalms is uncertain. 
It used to be thought by many scholars that most 
of the Psalms belonged to the later period, after 
the Babylonian Exile, but scholars now think 
that many of the Psalms may belong to the period 
before the Exile. Some of the Psalms were written 
in exile. This is true of Psalms 137, as can be seen 
by its beginning: 


By the waters of Babylon, 
there we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered Zion. 

On the willows there 
we hung up our lyres. 

For there our captors 
required of us songs, 

and our tormentors, mirth, saying, 
“Sing us one of the songs of Zion!” 


The exiles ask how they can sing the songs of the 
Lord in a foreign land, probably referring to 
Psalms. In Psalms 126 is expressed the antici- 
patory gladness of the exiles, as they will return 
with their mouths filled with laughter and their 
tongues with shouts of joy. Psalms 106 ends with 
the prayer of the exiles: “Gather us from among 
the nations,” etc. In Psalms 74 the psalmist may be 
referring to the desecration and burning of the 
Temple in 586 B.c. which had occurred so long be- 
fore that he speaks of the desolate Temple as “per- 
petual ruins.” A Psalm such as 119 expresses the 
attitude toward the Law characteristic of the 
period after the Exile, and some of the Psalms may 
be as late as the Greek Period, the late fourth and 
early third century B.c. 

But more Psalms than is generally realized 
were written before the Exile, when the kings 
still sat on the throne of Jerusalem. Some of 
them may have been written to celebrate the 
coronation or victory of the king, as Psalms 2 
and 18. Psalms 24 may have been sung in connec- 
tion with the procession of the ark into Jerusalem. 

We shall not here enter into a detailed discus- 
sion of the problem of the presence of Davidic 
psalms in the Book of Psalms. David was a re- 
nowned musician (I Samuel 16: 14-23), and Amos 
refers to songs composed by David (Amos 6:5). 
Seventy of the 150 Psalms have in their super- 
scription “A Psalm of David,” “A Maskil [i.e., 
psalm] of David,” “Of David,” or a similar as- 
cription to David. Others are accredited to “the 
sons of Korah” or “to Asaph.” It is generally 
thought that such Psalms have been taken from 
psalmbooks used in the Temple after the return 
from Exile, and that these psalmbooks were pos- 
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sibly ascribed to these as authors. The Psalms so 
designated are apparently from widely different 
dates. Psalms 88 is accredited in the superscrip- 
tion to Heman and to the sons of Korah, Psalms 
72 and 127 to Solomon, Psalms 90 to Moses, Psalms 
89 to Ethan, and Psalms 62 to Jeduthun. 

More important for us than questions of author- 
ship is the message that the Psalms bring to our 
hearts and their revelation of God to us. The very 
language of the Psalms—their naturalness and 
sincerity, their appeal to our deepest selves—wit- 
nesses to the validity of the experiences which 
called them forth. 


by James E. Ward 


In modern America almost every adult carries 
a bunch of keys. These may be carried either in 
the pocket by a man or in a handbag by a woman. 
The keys are marks of various responsibilities and 
the marks of possessions from which others are 
to be excluded. The key to one’s car, one’s office, 
and one’s safety deposit box at the bank are kept 
on this key ring. The number and the nature of 
the keys carried by a person are an index to his 
wealth and social status, to his vocation as well 
as avocations. Every key is a symbol of one’s 
power to enter or leave certain rooms at will and 
also to exclude others from that same privilege 
should he desire to do so. 

Physical keys are not the only kinds utilized 
by persons, however. There is an intangible kind 
which people guard very carefully, but should 
another discover this key, he can easily enter 
into the restricted areas. 

One of these carefully guarded regions within 
man is his inner self—that self which is really dis- 
tinctive from all others. The Christian turns over 
the key to this self of his to Another when he 
observes his daily devotions of prayer, praise, and 
meditation. He lets Christ into that innermost 
chamber. 

Our quest for the next quarter will be focused 
upon certain sections of the Old Testament which 
will enrich our lives and nourish our spirit of 
trust in God and respect for fellow men. As this 
enrichment comes to us, more keys to life will 
be loaned to others. As we understand God better, 
we will better understand ourselves and our 
fellow men. 

As this study of the devotional literature of 
the Old Testament is undertaken, the pupils will 
gain an appreciation of the part this literature 
played in the life of the Hebrew people and its 
place in Christian living today. The first attention 
will be given to the Psalms which many scholars 
consider to be “the noblest body of devotional 
literature in the world.” 

The teacher will want to portray vividly some 
of the characteristics of the Psalms and how they 
were, and can be, used in public and private wor- 
ship. There are several goals the teacher should 
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seek: (1) to acquaint the pupils with the reasons 
why the Psalms have remained through the cen- 
turies the favorite religious poetry for so many; 
(2) to make the pupils visualize the circumstances 
of the people who sang these Psalms (if this is 
done the Psalms will take on new meaning); 
(3) to show what use can be made of the Psalms 
in better Christian living today. 

How to begin is always a problem. Suppose 
you start by saying: “Imagine the mystical man 
from Mars dropping in at one of our churches 
between eleven and twelve o’clock on Sunday 
morning. I wonder what he would think! Or per- 
haps he visits you during your ‘quiet hour.’ He 
seems bewildered, but let us listen to him speak. 
‘What goes on here?’ This question is worth ask- 
ing and worth trying to answer. What goes on in 
public worship and in private worship? Or per- 
haps the question might be stated, What should 
be going on, or taking place, in worship? Man is 
simply giving vent to a very deep and most instinc- 
tive spiritual need and that is to worship and to 
praise.” 


I. The Cup Runneth Over 

Having said this, you might tell something 
of the Psalms. It is one of the greatest collections 
of world literature. It gives a cross section of the 
soul life of the people of Israel through a thousand 
years of their political and religious history. As 
the Psalms are read, the reader must remind him- 
self or herself that these poems were written to 
be sung by a worshiping congregation. The one 
hundred and fifty Psalms are divided into five 
books of Psalms, (1) Psalms 1 through 41, 
(2) Psalms 42 through 72, (3) Psalms 73 through 
89, (4) Psalms 90 through 106, (5) and Psalms 
107 through 150. Having given the background, 
the pupils will be ready to turn to the Psalms 
themselves. 

1. Which is the briefest Psalm? Why does Leslie 
call it a “little gem of Hebrew poetry”? What two 
essentials of a hymn of praise does it contain? 

2. Whom does the psalmist summon to praise? 
Stress Leslie’s statement that the call is not only 
to Israel, but to all the nations of the world. This 
makes the Psalm timeless. 

3. Have someone read verse 2. What is meant 
by the “us” in that verse? What is the theme of 
the praise, according to Leslie? These are really 
the two qualities in God which most impress the 
psalmist—the overwhelming nature of God’s love 
toward man and his dependableness forever. Are 
these qualities important for God to have in the 
religion of man today? What would be left if they 
were not present? They are too often lacking in 
people’s religion today. That is why it is so often 
not a vital religion. 

4. What does Leslie say that this Psalm has 
that all Hebrew poetry has and which accounts 
“for its beauty and charm”? Have the class draw 
the parallels which Leslie does and one character- 








istic of Hebrew poetry will become clear. Then 
note the rhythmic beat of the lines. Point out that 
“Praise the Lord” is a worship cry of response. 
Do you feel like uttering those same words after 
reading the Psalm? 


II. The Soul’s Response 


Next turn to the last Psalm. It will be noted 
that this Psalm both begins and ends with “Praise 
the Lord.” Imagine the congregation singing this 
phrase and the rest of the Psalm being sung by 
the Temple choir. This will aid us to catch the 
beauty and majesty of the poem. This phrase of 
praise was sung just as in many churches today 
the congregation sings a doxology after the bene- 
diction and before retiring from the church. If 
we have truly worshiped, there is something 
within us that makes us want to sing, “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” 

1. What four questions often raised by worship- 
ers are answered in the Psalm? The answers are 
to be found centered around the four interroga- 
tions—when, why, how, and who. 

2. Where is God to be praised? Have someone 
read verse 1. Why is he to be praised? (verse 2). 
How is he to be praised? (verses 3-5). Who is to 
praise him? (verse 6). 

3. Why do you think this Psalm was chosen to 
close the Psalter? This is a hymn of national 
thanksgiving. 


III. All Nature Declares His Glory 


The next three Psalms to be considered reveal 
God in nature. As they are studied they will 
portray God’s majesty in the everyday happenings 
of nature. Too often people do not see God in the 
commonplace, but the psalmist did. 

1. Psalms 19: 1-6 was, as Leslie states, originally 
an entire Psalm in itself. These verses give the 
purpose of the Psalm. What do you consider it to 
be? Read the verses very carefully. Why does 
Leslie say the verses are a Psalm for the morning? 
Note how day and night continuously declare 
their Maker’s praise. Gaze upon a lovely sunset 
or sunrise. Will this Psalm help God be revealed 
in such wonders? Who is the “hero” of the verses? 
How important is he? Stress the fact that if the 
sun is important to life, how much more important 
to our lives must be the Creator of the sun and 
of all other things! 

2. Leslie says that Psalms 8 is a hymn of the 
night. What does verse 1 reveal? The majesty of 
the night first humbles (verse 4) and then exalts 
the psalmist (verse 5). What are the qualities of 
man that are Godlike? (verses 5-8). 

3. Who is the author of Psalms 104? Even 
though his name is unknown, what does the Psalm 
tell us about him? See Leslie’s comments. Show 
the psalmist’s consciousness of the relationship 
that exists between the physical world and the life 
of birds and animals (verses 10-13). Note verse 
12 particularly. What does Leslie have to say 
about verses 19-24? How do the sun and moon 


serve the divine purposes? What attitude does 
he pray that God may have toward his creation? 
(verses 31-32). Note the change from the third 
person to the first person in verse 33. Could the 
words of this verse be used by anyone today? 
What would be required before a person could 
truly use it as a hymn of devotion? 


IV. God Speaks Through History and Law 

God reveals himself to man in many ways. The 
previous discussion eentered around God as found 
in nature. Psalms 114 is a historical hymn showing 
how all history is a portrayal of God. Psalms 119 
is a hymn in praise of the law. God also reveals 
himself through laws. 

1. Read Psalms 114 aloud. Sense its childlike 
quality. What is your impression of the Psalm? 
Why do you think that this hymn might be an 
appropriate one for the celebration of the Pass- 
over festival? To what events is reference made 
in verses 1-4? Have someone read verse 7. Why 
does the earth tremble? What does the presence 
of God mean to people today? Read verse 8. What 
does it mean? What purpose did the psalmist have 
in mind by this poetic treatment of history? Do 
people in our church schools need this same re- 
minder? Drive home Leslie’s point that in this 
account “not one single character of history is 
mentioned.” God is the “great Actor in history.” 
What is demanded of people today for God to 
reveal himself? See Leslie’s comments. 

2. We began this lesson with Psalms 117, the 
briefest of Psalms. We conclude with Psalms 119, 
the longest. In this very extensive poem is in- 
cluded a section for each of the twenty-two letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet. Read the “Aleph” sec- 
tion. What do you judge to be the purpose of the 
Psalm? 

Turn now to the “Pe” section (verses 129-136). 
Leslie considers these verses to be rich in devo- 
tional value. Have someone read verse 130. Where 
God is, there is light. Can many people truthfully 
say the words of verse 131? Why not? Study 
verses 132-136 carefully. For what does the psalm- 
ist long? Why does he weep? Leslie’s concluding 
paragraph will be helpful in answering these 
questions. 

ASSIGNMENT: Urge members of the class to read 
the Bible materials listed and the lesson in Adult 
Student for next Sunday. 


7 A y 


A Prayer 

DELIVER me, O God, from a slothful mind, from 
all lukewarmness and all dejection of spirit. I 
know these cannot but deaden my love to thee; 
mercifully free my heart from them, and give me 
a lively, zealous, active, and cheerful spirit, that I 
may vigorously perform whatever thou command- 
est and be ever ardent to obey in all things thy 
holy love. 

—From John Wesley’s Prayers, edited by Fred- 
erick C. Gill, 1951; Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
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Oct. 12: THE NEEDS OF THE INNER LIFE 


Biblical Interpretations 


It is often through poetry and song that we 
can find the most satisfying expression of the 
deeper experiences of life. Poetry may speak to 
the heart and express the needs of the inner life 
where prose fails. We expect a treatise on history, 
economics, or psychology to be written in prose, 
but not in poetry. Of course there are different 
kinds of prose, and prose may serve at times much 
the function of poetry. We all have read what we 
would call poetic prose. Prose may even be put to 
music, as in some of the ancient church chants. 
On the other hand, there are epic poems dealing 
with historical matters, but these are not in- 
tended as textbooks, but appeal to the spirit 
rather than primarily to the mind. 

We expect the kind of materials which we find 
in the Psalms to be in poetry. And so it is. The 
Book of Psalms is a book of poetry. The King 
James Version arranges the Psalms in the same 
manner as the books of prose in the Old Testa- 
ment; for it makes no distinction between prose 
and poetry. Yet despite this, when we read the 
Psalms in the King James Version, we find the 
poetry shining through the prose. The Revised 
Standard Version makes clear the lines of poetry, 
so that the forms of Hebrew poetry are made 
apparent to the reader. 

Many scholars have been critical of the literary 
quality of the poetry in the Psalter. One of them 
has said that the very popularity of the Psalms 
is against their being good poetry; for the popu- 
lace has a natural love for the trivial and the 
platitudinous. Another scholar has called the 
Psalter a hymnbook, and has pointed out that in 
a hymn the religious interest dominates over the 
artistic interest, and that a great hymn is not 
necessarily a great poem. Sincerity and simplicity 
rather than imagination and fancy characterize 
a good hymn. The great hymn writer Isaac Watts, 
who is the author of eighteen of the hymns in The 
Methodist Hymnal, said he often had to tone down 
the lines of a verse lest a more exalted turn of 
thought or language should darken or disturb the 
devotion of the weakest souls. In the words of 
one scholar, it is the Charles Wesleys and not the 
John Wesleys who write our hymns. 

But while much of this is true, there are great 
hymns which are great poetry. Furthermore, the 
Psalms, while they were Temple and synagogue 
songs, were something more than hymns. They 
may perhaps better be called litanies or liturgies 
or chants, and they were often accompanied by 
ritual acts, such as sacrifices, or they were sung 
sometimes in the great Temple processions. They 
often rise to heights of grandeur. When we under- 
stand something of the characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry we gain appreciation both of their literary 
quality and their spiritual import. Especially in 
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by Herbert G. May 


picturing the majesty and glory of God and his 
control over the world of nature, the psalmist 
rises to literary excellence worthy of his theme. 
Listen to this description of the God of power and 
majesty who comes to the help of the oppressed 
psalmist to deliver him from his enemies: 


He rode ona cherub, and flew; 

he came swiftly wpon the wings of the wind. 
He made darkness his covering around him, 

his canopy thick clouds dark with water. 
Out of the brightness before him 

there broke through his clouds 

hailstones and coals of fire. 


And he sent out his arrows, and scattered them; 
he flashed forth lightnings and discomfited 
them. 
Then the channels of the sea were seen, 
and the foundations of the world were laid bare, 
at thy rebuke, O Lorp, 
at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. (Psalms 
18:10-12, 14-15.) 


Or read the magnificent picture of the God of 
the storm in Psalms 29 or the God who created 
and controls the world of nature and man in 
Psalms 104. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
moving and yet simple picture of the exiles long- 
ing for their homeland than that in Psalms 137: 
1-6, although we recoil before the cruel horror of 
the imprecation we find in verses 5-9. Or there 
is the familiar and yet ever appealing song in 
Psalms 19:1-6, where the silent “music of the 
spheres” tells the message of the glory of God: 


The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 
Day to day pours forth speech, 
and night to night declares knowledge. 
There is no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice is not heard; 
yet their voice goes out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 
(Psalms 19: 1-4.) 


Leslie recalls the interesting contrast this makes 
with Job 38:7, where, when the bases of the earth 
were sunk and its cornerstone laid, 


... the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


The sons of God here are the divine beings, the 
members of the Lord’s heavenly court. 

Hebrew poetry possesses rhythm but not 
rhyme. The rhythm is in contrast with that found 
in hymns and in much English poetry, for it does 
not have a regular pattern of accented and un- 











accented syllables as in hymns. It is more like 
free verse or the ancient church chants. 





may begin with the successive letter of the He- 
brew alphabet. This cannot be reproduced in an 


One of the chief characteristics of Hebrew English translation, but Psalms 25, 34, 37, 111, 119 


poetry is what is generally called “parallelism.” 
This results in poetic units of two lines each 


are examples of this. 
But the Psalms are not only poetry. They are 


(couplets) or, less frequently, three lines each also songs. In the Temple at Jerusalem there were 


(tristichs). The Revised Standard Version indi- 
cates the couplet and tristichic forms by indenting 
the second line of the couplet or the second and 
third lines of the tristich. You can see that in the 
passage above from Psalms 18 there is one tristich 
and the rest are couplets. There are different 
kinds of parallelism. Often the second line repeats 
or parallels the thought in the first line of a 
couplet, as in Psalms 2:1: 


Why do the nations conspire, 
and the peoples plot in vain? 


Sometimes the thought of the second line is in 
contrast with that in the first line, as in 1:6: 


for the Lorp knows the way of the righteous, 
but the way of the wicked will perish. 


Sometimes the thought is not strictly parallel, 
but the two thoughts go closely together, as in 
Psalms 25:16: 


Turn thou to me, and be gracious to me; 
for I am lonely and afflicted. 


Or the poet might put the parallel thoughts in 
alternate lines, and two couplets would be linked 
together, as in Psalms 27:1: 


(a) The Lorp is my light and my salvation; 
(b) whom shall I fear? 

(c) The Lorp is the stronghold of my life; 

(d) of whom shall I be afraid? 


Here line (a) is parallel in thought to line (c), 
and line (b) to line (d). The poet might reverse 
the sentence order in the second line of the 
couplet, and this produced what is usually called 
“crisscross” parallelism. See Psalms 38:21: 


Do not forsake me, O Lorp! 
O my God, be not far from me! 


Look through various psalms, and see how many 
of these poetic forms you can recognize. 
Hebrew poetry is divided into stanzas, usually 
called strophes. These are clearly indicated in the 
Revised Standard Version and in many modern 
translations. Unlike our hymns where the stanzas 
are all of equal length, the stanzas in Hebrew 
poetry might be of different lengths in the same 
Psalm. In Hebrew poetry a stanza is really a 
poetic paragraph. We may also note how occasion- 
ally Hebrew poetry takes what is know as the 
“acrostic” form. Each successive couplet or stanza 


well-organized choirs, and the congregation also 
apparently took part in the singing. The use of the 
Psalms in the Temple services is indicated by the 
expression “To the choirmaster” which is found 
in the superscription of about one third of the 
Psalms. In a number of the superscriptions, we 
also find the phrase “with stringed instruments” 
(see Psalms 4, 6, 54, 55, 61), and “for the flutes” 
occurs in Psalms 5. In Psalms 68:25, in a descrip- 
tion of the processions into the sanctuary, we 
read: 


the singers in front, the minstrels last, 
between them maidens playing timbrels. 


The names of the tunes to which the psalms 
were sung are occasionally given in the super- 
scriptions. This is much like the manner in which 
the names of tunes are given in The Methodist 
Hymnal, as we find in Numbers 6 and 65 the tune 
title “Lasst uns erfreuen,” in Number 7 the tune 
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title “Nun Danket,” or in Numbers 68, 408, 409, 
422, 549 the tune title “Dundee.” So from the 
superscription to Psalms 22, we learn it was to be 
sung “according to [the tune] The Hind of the 
Dawn” (~ K.J.V. “Aijeleth Shahar”), Psalms 9 
“according to [the tune] Muth-labben” (which 
means “Death to the Son”), Psalms 56 “according 
to [the tune] The Dove on Far-off Terebinths” 
(= K.J.V. “Jonath-elem-rechokim”), Psalms 57 
through 59, 75 to the tune “Do not Destroy,” and 
Psalms 45, 69 “according to [the tune] Lilies,” etc. 
Some of these tunes may have originally been 
Canaanite melodies, and their titles may come 
from the first words of the old songs to which 
they used to be sung, even as some of the tune 
titles in The Methodist Hymnal are designated the 
same way. 

In this lesson we have been concerned with the 
literary form in which the Hebrews expressed 
and sang their hymns and prayers which reflected 
the needs of their inner life. Our next lesson will 
show how the types of Psalms found in the Book 
of Psalms grow out of various life situations, and 
it may be read by the teacher as background also 
for this lesson. 


Aids to Teaching by James E. Ward 


Someone is always saying, ‘“We must reduce it 
to the lowest common denominator.” The first time 
we heard this was back in the grade school per- 
haps when the teacher introduced us to fractions. 
Before you could add, multiply, or divide those 
pesky little fractions, it was necessary to reduce 
them to a common level. Many times in the in- 
tervening years the reduction to a common level 
has been employed by you and others to a vast 
number of problems as they have been confronted 
in life. What is done in this “reduction to the 
lowest common denominator”? All you do is to 
draw a line of average through the common prob- 
lem. Whether it is dealing in fractions or settling 
some other problem in life, we arrive at averages 
so that even the casual onlooker may be able to 
see the determined solution at a glance. 

The lowest common denominator is the place 
where we meet on the ground level of need. This 
is where people everywhere arrive at the same 
level. For example, every individual regardless of 
his culture, mores, color of skin, or race has the 
so-called “animal” needs of life. These are the 
need for food, clothing, and shelter. These are a 
common denominator of man. However, man’s 
need rises above and beyond his animal needs. 
There are his social needs, his spiritual needs, and 
his needs of opportunity and responsibility. These 
too are common denominators. 

Our lesson today is concerned with the common 
denominators of the inner life. Leslie brings home 
to us the fact that every adult has seven needs of 
the inner life. In these needs all of us are brought 
to the same level, regardless of where we stand 
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in the economic, social, or prestige ladder of life. 
In these needs we find that we are brothers to 
all men of all time because these basic needs of 
the inner man have been in evidence in all men 
since the beginning of time. The teacher should 
realize that the basic needs of the psalmist are 
the basic needs of the members of his or her class 
today. In the Psalms studied in the present lesson, 
we can find concrete helps for meeting each of 
these needs. 

Open the session with a series of questions: 
What are man’s basic needs? Do these needs differ 
in different climates or in different geographic 
areas? Follow the discussion of these questions 
with Leslie’s suggestion that each of us lives at 
one and the same time in two worlds. The one is 
“seen and heard”—it is of men. The other is the 
inner world, ‘“‘the world of thought and feeling, . 
of standards, aims and purposes.” This is the world 
in which we live known only to ourselves and to 
God. Out of this inner life or world spring certain 
needs. Let us examine what they are and see what 
light is thrown by the Psalms upon these universal 
needs. 


I. The God-Examined Life 

As the Bible passages for the week have been 
read, the reader has noticed that each was con- 
cerned with a single need of the soul. Specific 
helps have been obtained for meeting each of these 
needs. It is important that the teacher not think 
of these needs as being those of an ancient people, 
but primarily as those of the people who will be 
present at the class session next Sunday morning. 
As the basic needs are met, better living will 
result. 

Start with the need for examination. This is not 
a job of psychoanalysis or of breakdown into 
chemical formula. It is simply seeing ourselves as 
God sees us or seeing “our innermost selves, as 
revealed in God’s X ray.” 

A. Of what is the psalmist aware in Psalms 139? 
Is there anything which he could hide? Note that 
the psalmist says that God is present everywhere 
and knows everything that can be known. Have 
someone read verses 1-6. 

B. What particular aspect of God’s creative 
activity is emphasized in verses 13-16? To what do 
you think the “book” of verse 16 refers? Verses 
17-18 represent God as a thinker. Note the signifi- 
cance of the individual thoughts of God. What are 
the five great verbs of verses 23-24? Emphasize 
these verbs—search, know, try, see, and lead— 
because they sum up the practical teaching of the 
Psalm. Let each class member search his own 
life in their light. This is a great poem and some- 
one has called it “the greatest gem in the Psalter.” 


II. A Poet’s Lament and Prayer 

The next two basic needs of the inner man to 
which we turn our attention are the needs for 
rescue and forgiveness. There is something within 
man that is ever seeking to raise himself out of 











the depths in which he finds himself. Whenever 
we get in difficulties, we feel that our burdens 
are too much to bear, or if we get in the throes 
of any depressed condition we seek a means of 
escape. For the Christian the only escape from 
the “depths” is to go down deeper through recon- 
secration and there seek and find forgiveness. 

A. Psalms 130 shows the individual lament of 
the psalmist. Out of what “depths” may the writer 
be raising his cry? Why is he not more specific? 
See Leslie’s comments in Adult Student. The song 
is a personal lament of a man who is expressing 
penitence. In the misery of his soul, he remembers 
the loving-kindnesses and compassions of God. He 
returns to his father. Have someone read verse 2. 
Will God be responsive to his cries? Does God re- 
pay man for his sins in kind? What, for this psalm- 
ist, is the chief quality in God (verse 4)? Note 
that in verses 5-6 there is the penitent waiting 
before God in silence with longing and with high 
hope. Who alone can save him? Was his prayer 
answered? How can we be sure? Note verses 7 
and 8. No person would be able to speak with such 
assurance as expressed in these verses without 
having first had a deepening experience. Only 
from this could arise such confidence. What is the 
key word to the psalmist in verse 8? It is the verb 
“redeem.” This word is important in your life and 
mine. The Lord shall redeem you, me, and anyone 
from all iniquities if we will give him a chance. 

B. Psalms 32 is a song of individual thanks- 
giving for the forgiveness of sin. Have some class 
member read I John 1:8-9. What does sin do to 
our lives? See Leslie’s comments. What is one 
of the most precious facts in all of life? Leslie 
says that “the human side of forgiveness is con- 
fession.” 

Psalms 32 is a song of confession of sin. It has 
been said that the writer’s treatment of the act 
of confession of sin “has made him one of the 
most influential spiritual teachers of the Bible.” 
He must have known the bitter dregs of sin 
against God. He does not divulge his sin, but, in 
verses 3 and 4, what does he say concerning his 
experiences while he tried to hide from God? 
Note the difference in his life when he confesses 
his sin (verses 5-7 and 1-2). Are people today 
like the psalmist trying to hide sin from God? 
Instead of hiding from God, they need to find a 
hiding place in God as the psalmist did. Have 
someone read verses 8-11. Is this sound advice for 
today? For the psalmist, why has he won the right 
to speak to others? A teacher must speak out of 
his or her own experience. 


III. Toward the Future 

Having examined himself and found certain 
areas for which forgiveness is sought and granted, 
then man is in need of something which will enable 
him to move upward. This is the need for renewal 
and the need for encouragement. 

A. Why is the need for renewal so acute after 
man has been forgiven? See Leslie’s comments. 


Have someone read verses 2-4 of Psalms 51. How 
profound is the psalmist’s consciousness of sin? 
Leslie says that his sense of sin in reality and pro- 
fundity is unsurpassed in the Psalter and that he 
possesses “a consciousness of sin perhaps more 
sensitive than that of any soul of which we have 
record before Christ.” Is an awareness of sin 
needed today? Why, or why not? 

B. By what terms does the psalmist identify 
sin? They are three in number as listed by Leslie 
in Adult Student—transgression, or conscious re- 
bellion against God; guilt, or unintentional swerv- 
ing from the right path; and “missing the mark.” 
Might not these terms be more meaningful today 
than the word “sin”? We too often associate sin 
with things or outward acts when actually sin 
is a matter of the inner man. These three con- 
cepts bring this thought out. 

C. Have someone read verses 7-12 of the Psalm. 
Note the steps which the worshiper takes as sug- 
gested by the verbs “wash,” “create,” “renew,” 
“restore,” and “uphold.” Leslie particularly points 
out that verses 10-11 are unsurpassed in the 
language of religion. The psalmist needs more 
than forgiveness. He needs to be reborn. What 
does being born again mean? 

D. Originally Psalms 42 and 43 were one Psalm, 
and they are treated so in our lesson today. Do 
men react better to encouragement or criticism? 
Why? Note in verses 1-2 the longing of the human 
soul for fellowship with God. Why is the psalm- 
ist cast down? For what does he lament? Note 
Psalms 42:5, 11 and 43:5. The same lament is 
repeated three times. Are these Psalms of value 
today to you and me? 


IV. The Cry of the Soul 

Two more needs must be considered: the need 
for sympathy and the need for the divine presence. 
Man needs sympathy. This is not to say that he 
needs pity, but rather “fellow feeling.” Man needs 
God to share his handicaps and his sufferings. This 
he knows he can obtain simply by practicing the 
presence of God. 

A. Where is the psalmist when Psalms 142 was 
composed (verse 7)? What is his problem (verse 
6)? Note his loneliness (verse 4). No one cares 
about him. Yes, some still cared (verses 5-7). How 
we need to become aware of this one fact today! 
God cares and so do all fellow Christians. They 
suffer as we suffer; they rejoice as we rejoice. 

B. Psalms 16 is a Psalm of trust. In verse 1, 
the psalmist puts his all in God’s hands. Verse 6 
has meaning for us today. What is it? Regardless 
of our circumstance in life, we should emphasize 
the blessings of life. Verse 6 would be a good one 
to commit to memory and to think about many 
times a day. The lines have truly fallen to us in 
pleasant places and our heritage is indeed good. 
Why can we say this? 

AssicnMEnt: Ask the class to bring their Bibles 
next Sunday and to study the materials from 
Adult Student and the Bible selections. 
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Fisherman on the Sea of Galilee where they ply their 
trade in the same primitive manner that the biblical 
days saw. Photo by George Pickow, from Three Lions. 


Oct. 19: PSALMS OF PILGRIMS 


Biblical Interpretations 


by Herbert G. May 


In our preceding discussion we tried to appreci- 
ate something of the poetry and music of the 
Psalter. A more complete study would have called 
attention to the psalmist’s use of figures of speech, 
similes, and metaphors. The figures of speech may 
shift rapidly and often within a few verses, and yet 
they are so fitting that we are not conscious of any 
incongruity. Aspects of nature may be personified, 
as when the mountains skip like rams and the 
hills like lambs (Psalms 114: 4, 6), and nature may 
rejoice in the presence of the Lord. Virtues are 
personified in the striking passage in Psalms 
85: 10-11: 


Steadfast love and faithfulness will meet; 
righteousness and peace will kiss each other. 

Faithfulness will spring up from the ground, 
and righteousness will look down from the sky. 


We have long loved the metaphor in Psalms 42:1: 


As a hart longs 
for flowing streams, 
so longs my soul 


for thee, O God. 


Many have found consolation in the passage which 
begins: 


As for man, his days are like grass; 
he flourishes like a flower of the field (Psalms 
103:15). 








It is fitting that the Book of Psalms should begin 
with the picture of the righteous man as a tree 
planted by streams of water, and the wicked man 
as the chaff which the wind drives away. 

But in today’s study we are concerned with 
types of Psalms in the Psalter; for one of these 
types is the subject of the students’ lesson for to- 
day. The teacher should understand just what 
these types are. The Psalter contains many dif- 
ferent kinds of Psalms, even as there are many 
different kinds of hymns in The Methodist Hym- 
nal. In our hymnal the hymns are arranged accord- 
ing to general subjects: i.e., Worship, God, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Gospel, the Christian 
Life, the Living Church, etc., and there are sub- 
divisions in each of these categories. In the Book of 
Psalms there is no such arrangement according to 
subjects. For this reason, the Psalter presents to 
the reader no logical order. But most of the Psalms 
can be classified within certain general types, and 
we shall try to indicate what they are. If we know 
the kinds of Psalms in the Psalter, we can more 
easily and effectively select the Psalms we may 
want to use for our personal devotions. 

The Psalms were sung in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. It would seem that even those Psalms 
which were prayers of the individual might be 
sung for the individual by the Temple choirs; for 
such Psalms sometimes have in the superscription 
references to musical instruments, the names of 
the melodies, and the expression “To the choir- 
master.” Possibly a priestly soloist would some- 
times be involved in such instances. Certain 
Levitical priests were set apart for the music 
services of the Temple in the postexilic period. 
See I Chronicles 15:16 ff., and 25:1 ff., which many 
scholars believe reflect the music arrangements of 
the postexilic Temple. 

Although other arrangements of the Psalms into 
types have been suggested, the most fruitful 
method is that which has been used by the great 
German biblical scholar, Hermann Gunkel, and 
others. It is the kind of approach used by Leslie 
in his book, The Psalms,! which should be in 
every church-school library as an important 
source and study book. Gunkel tried to determine 
the kind of life situation which gave rise to various 
types of literature, and to classify the literature 
accordingly. If the Psalms were used in worship, 
how and on what occasion would they be used? 
What kind of experience would call forth a partic- 
ular type of Psalm? Some Psalms might serve 
more than one function and represent more than 
one kind of experience. We shall see the applica- 
tion of all this in what follows. 

There is both individual worship and corporate 
worship. So there are two general types of Psalms 
which can be identified: Psalms which concern 
the individual and Psalms which concern the as- 
sembled people, the congregation. The Hebrews 





— Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
49. 



























had a strong feeling of their oneness, and the 
congregation was thought of as Israel. The He- 
brews often spoke of themselves as “the congrega- 
tion [or assembly] of the Lord” (see Numbers 
27:17; Deuteronomy 23:1-3), or they might call 
themselves “the congregation of Israel” (see 
Exodus 12:6, 19, 47). It was “Israel,” “the people 
of the Lord,” which assembled at the Temple to 
worship at the great solemn festivals. So it is not 
surprising that many of the Psalms are congrega- 
tional Psalms. 

But although in one sense Temple worship was 
public worship, yet much of it consisted in what 
we might call “private offices,” prayers and songs 
of individuals. The Hebrews did not forget the 
individual. The individuals played an important 
part in the history of their nation. Nathan’s para- 
ble of the little ewe lamb in II Samuel 12:1-4 and 
the story of Naboth’s vineyard in I Kings 21 show 
this concern for the individual, and we remember 
how the prophets spoke on behalf of the poor and 
needy. In the Temple, Israel worshiped but the 
individual worshiped too. Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel, praying in the Temple illustrates this 
(I Samuel 1 and 2). An individual might bring 
his thank offering or his sin offering to the Temple, 
and there give thanks to God or ask his forgiveness 
or help. The superscription to Psalms 102 reads: 
“A prayer of one afflicted, when he is faint and 
pours out his complaint before the Lord.” This 
Psalm was to be sung in the Temple “before the 
Lord”; see also verses 21-22. The laws for sacrifice 
in Leviticus are often for individuals, as in 
Leviticus 1 through 7. 

The Psalms for individuals fall into several 
different types. There are Psalms of lamentation. 
These are sometimes prayers in which the psalmist 
describes and laments the dangers which surround 
him, the enemies which persecute him, or the 
sickness which afflicts him, and cries for help. He 
may feel that he is unjustly persecuted and call 
upon the God of righteousness to give him justice 
(see Psalms 7, 11, 26, 109, etc.). Or he may know 
that his sorry state is the result of his sin, and ask 
forgiveness (see Psalms 38, 51, 69, 86, etc.). There 
are also Psalms of thanksgiving of the individual, 
such as 34, 66, 92, etc., often doubtless to be sung 
at the time that the psalmist brought his thank 
offering, as the penitential Psalms might be sung 
when the sin offering was made. There are also 
what we may call songs of trust or confidence, 
when the psalmist expresses the security he feels 
because he knows that he is in God’s keeping and 
under his guidance (see Psalms 4, 11, 16, 23, 91, 
131, etc.). 

We may also for convenience sake place here 
what we may call Psalms of wisdom, Psalms which 
show the influence of the kind of wisdom literature 
which is preserved in the Book of Proverbs, and 
which have a didactic or teaching purpose (see 


Psalms 1, 14, 34, 37, 94, 111, 112, 119, 127, 128, 
133, 144). These are largely concerned with the 
individual. It can easily be seen how these differ- 
ent types of Psalms rise out of different kinds of 
experiences common to human life. 

The congregational Psalms are also of different 
types. There are congregational hymns of praise 
and of thanksgiving, such as Psalms 8, 19:1-6; 
29, 33, 67, 100, 104, etc. There are also congrega- 
tional lamentations, prayers for help when disaster 
has come upon the community, perhaps often ac- 
companied by public fasts (see Psalms 9, 10, 12, 
36, 44, 74, 79, etc.). Among the congregational 
Psalms are those which we may call Zion songs, 
Psalms in which the holy city of Jerusalem is given 
special emphasis, such as Psalms 46, 48, 87, etc.; 
for the city of Jerusalem and the temple hill 
played an important part in the religious thought 
of the Hebrews. Here for the Hebrews was the 
“house of the Lord.” 

A very important type of congregational Psalm 
is that which celebrates the enthronement of the 
Lord as King in the Temple at Jerusalem or on 
his throne in the heavens. These may sometimes 
have been used in the celebration of the New 
Year’s Day, and among them are Psalms 24, 47, 68, 
82, 93, 97, etc. Some of the congregational Psalms 
may be classified as pilgrim or processional songs, 
and were used by the Israelites as they came in 
throngs to the Temple at the great festivals of the 
year, the Passover, the Feast of Weeks (a harvest 
festival), and the Feast of Tabernacles, or they 
may have been used in processional occasions in 
connection with the Temple worship. A group of 
these in Psalms 120 through 134 bear in their 
superscriptions the description “A Song of As- 
cents,” i.e., of ascending to Jerusalem. Leslie 
(Adult Student) has picked out this type of Psalm 
for the student’s consideration. 

Another important type of Psalm is the royal 
Psalm. Such Psalms were sung by or about the 
king, to celebrate or commemorate his enthrone- 
ment, to pray for victory for him, or even, in one 
case, to celebrate a royal wedding, as in Psalms 
45; see also Psalms 2, 18, 20, 61, 63, 72, 110, etc. 

There are other types of Psalms which might be 
mentioned, but these are the more important ones. 
When we read a Psalm, we can understand it bet- 
ter if we can place its type and see how it is related 
to other Psalms in the same classification. In the 
next six lessons we shall discuss six of these types 
of Psalms in some detail, so that they may better 
be appreciated. If we understand something of 
what they meant to the Israelites and how they 
were used, we can appreciate better their meaning 
for us today. As truly as the Word of the Lord 
came to the prophets, the Spirit of the Lord came 
to the psalmist. Both the Word and the Spirit 
can come to us through our knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


Al 








Aids to Teaching by James E. Ward 

In the thirty-second verse of the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis, one finds these words: “And 
Terah died in Haran.”’ Nowhere can one encounter 
more stark tragedy than that described and im- 
plied in these words. The tragedy lies not in the 
fact that Terah died, but that he “died in Haran.” 
He had started for the Promised Land. This is 
the direction toward which he had charted his 
course. This was to be a pilgrimage. However, 
this journey was more than a visitation of a dev- 
otee to a revered spot. He was a traveler on a 
weary journey to find a home—a place of rest, 
work, worship, and love. Terah had started on a 
pilgrimage and had succeeded in getting most of 
the way there. Then he died without arriving. So 
near and yet so far. 

The teacher has a great opportunity in this 
lesson on the Psalms of pilgrims to emphasize 
the fact that all life is a pilgrimage and the im- 
portant thing is to set a course and to arrive at 
the destination. In a game of baseball, no one 
scores by getting on first, second, or third base. 
It counts only when a runner crosses home plate. 
So it is in the game of life. Life is a pilgrimage that 
must have a purpose, a plan, and must fulfill that 
mission in some measure if the individual is to 
have a truly satisfying life. 

In a certain part of Henry Van Dyke’s “The 
Other Wise Man,” Artaban, the other wise man, 
has just informed his friends of his great dream 
and they have left his home one by one. All have 
gone save Abgarus, the oldest and the one who 
loved Artaban best. He lingers and, among other 
things, he says to Artaban: “But it is better to 
follow even the shadow of the best than to remain 
content with the worst. And those who would see 
wonderful things must often be ready to travel 
alone.” 

Those who travel should follow a star—the best. 
This is the sin of all of us today—not so much 
that we do so many things which are wrong, but 
that we do not live at our best—we do not choose 
the highest road for our pilgrimage, but a lower 
one. 

Perhaps in introducing the lesson you could 
say: “There are at least two ways of getting 
through life, and all of us must make a decision 
between the two alternatives. The first way is to 
live for the moment. A great many people are 
trying this way. They rush here and there. They 
fill every hour. They cannot bear to be alone. God 
has no chance with them. The result of such a 
choice is always failure because one cannot keep 
the pace. Speed begets speed. We become ac- 
customed to a certain pace, and then we must 
increase it. Hence, one never travels fast enough. 
We want to go faster. In the end, something always 
happens to bring on failure. 

“The second way is to hesitate and plan. This is 
a much better way. It is purposeful living. It is to 
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conceive of life as a pilgrimage with a destination. 
While on the way there are certain disciplines 
which must be upheld, but these are means to 
an end—only helps to maintaining one on the 
Way.” 


I. Gladness in Our Worship 

Every person realizes that life carries on, and 
each of us has a holy place for our lives. Leslie 
(Adult Student) points out that all Oriental 
religions have geographical locations which are 
places of great importance to them. At these 
places, the presence of the god or thing worshiped 
is brought particularly close to the worshiper. It 
may be the Mecca to the Moslem, Benares to the 
Hindu, or Jerusalem to the Jews. For all men 
there is a place where one’s relationship to his god 
or gods is more or les sacred. For many pagan re- 
ligions, such a place may be where the idol stands 
or sits, the god lives, or the spirit dwells. To other 
peoples it may be a safe deposit box in a bank, a 
business, a farm, a particular interest, “we three 
and no more,” or what not. It may be a home, “at 
mother’s knee,” a church, or in a secluded spot. 
Regardless of what or who it is, life has a center 
around which it is built. 

Our lesson today is concerned with pilgrimages 
taken to such centers or shrines by a people long 
ago. As they go, even though the way may be long 
and the journey hard, there is a rewarding ex- 
perience and a great sense of joy. 

A. Where are the people in the Psalms we are 
studying today journeying? See Leslie’s answer 
in Adult Student. Have someone read Psalms 
42:4. Note the joy expressed. Do people have such 
a joyful experience today on a pilgrimage? Is 
attending church or church school a pilgrimage? 
With what attitude should we approach the 
journey? Does this attitude have much to do with 
what we get out of the experience? Why do not 
many people get an educational experience—learn 
something—by attending church school? Might it 
be because they make the pilgrimage not expecting 
to learn anything? People cannot learn, praise, or 
worship unless they prepare themselves properly 
for the pilgrimage. 

B. Have some class member read aloud the 
beautiful Psalms 122. Leslie states that the psalm- 
ist who uttered these words had been to Jerusalem 
celebrating the Festival of Tabernacles and was 
on the point of returning home. In what mood did 
he receive the invitation to make the pilgrimage? 
Note verse 1. What had Jerusalem come to mean 
to him as a result of his pilgrimage? See verses 
3-5 and also Leslie’s comments. What prayer does 
he utter before leaving Jerusalem? Note verses 
6-8. What meaning do these verses have for us 
today? 


II. Enter Into His Gates Singing 
One’s worship should begin with his entrance 
into the church. Not too many of us realize this and 








often do our visiting after we enter the building. 
However, for a long time there has been only one 
proper way to approach worship, and this is very 
well expressed in Habakkuk 2:20 and quoted by 
Leslie in Adult Student. Among people today, 
there are a variety of preparatory steps taken for 
praise and worship, but for the Hebrews simple 
songs were used. 

A. Psalms 15 tells what God requires of one 
who would worship him in the Temple in spirit 
and in truth. Verse 1 is asking the question: What 
are the prerequisites of the sincere worshiper? 
Verses 2-5 answer the question. Leslie states that 
these verses give ten requirements or “character- 
standards.” Do we measure up to these conditions? 
Examine your own spirit in the light of these 
essentials. 

B. Leslie calls attention to the threefold division 
of Psalms 24. What is the purpose of the first part 
—verses 1-2? The second part (verses 3-6) is a 
song at the entrance to the Temple. What is re- 
quired of the pilgrim? See verses 4-5. How many 
of us would be unable to attend the worship 
services of our church if these requirements were 
enforced upon us? Which sounds the deeper note 
in religious experience, verses 3-6 of this Psalm or 
Psalms 15? Verses 7-10 comprise the third division 
of the Psalm which Leslie describes as “one of 
the most beloved of rituals.” Picture the scene. 
The pilgrims cry the words of verse 7, the priestly 
choir asks as it sings: “Who is this King of 
glory?” Then the people cry, 


The Lorp, strong and mighty, 
the Lorp, mighty in battle (verse 8). 


Then after a pause, the cry comes again for the 
gates to open (verse 9), then again the choir asks, 
“Who is this King of glory?” and the people shout 
their reply (verse 10). Then they enter the 
Temple. 

C. Psalms 100 is another song of entrance. Who 
are invited to worship and praise (verses 1-2)? 
Why do so many of us have reservations about 
invitations to others to worship? Have some class 
member read verse 3. What are the three reasons 
why we should praise God? Verse 4 gives the 
invitation to enter. Now have someone read verse 
5. Here again are three reasons for praise. Com- 
pare these with those given in verse 3. Which do 
you think are the more fundamental reasons for 
praise? 


III. We Are Traveling to Zion 

Pilgrims or travelers en route observe certain 
formalities and do certain things while on the 
move. We know something about this since our 
generation has been a time of the mass movements 
of people. Not all the movements of people have 
had the tragedy of those we know today. There 
have been pilgrimages which have been to a 
“promised land” and hence the voyagers under- 


take their journey with pleasure and with praise. 

A. Psalms 48 is such a hymn of pilgrimage. 
Depict the scene as Leslie pictures it. The pilgrim 
views a drama (see verses 4-8). What is the second 
thing the pilgrim does (read verse 9) ? With what 
does he occupy his mind while he is in the Temple 
(verses 9-10)? What is the third thing he does 
(verses 11-15)? Have some classs member read 
verse 14. What characteristic does God have that 
impresses the psalmist most? Do people really 
believe this today? We give lip service to it, but 
do we really believe it? 


IV. O Zion Haste 

The remaining two Psalms glorify Zion or 
Jeusalem as the city of God, the dwelling place 
of Jehovah and the center of his omnipotent do- 
minion. Come what may, the city “belongs” to 
every loyal son and daughter. The sense of belong- 
ing gives courage to face the crises of life. 

A. What is the inspiration for Psalms 87? In 
what period does the Psalm have its origin? Pic- 
ture the tribulations of the people as Leslie points 
out the situation. What is the unifying force of the 
scattered multitudes? What makes the family next 
door or those who live in far-off lands our neigh- 
bors and brothers? 

B. Why is Psalms 46 especially timely today? 
Verses 1-3 show the forces of nature seemingly 
combining against Zion and verse 6 depicts wars 
against Jerusalem, but “God is our refuge and 
strength.” What transition has taken place in 
verses 8-11? What is the only hope for peace in 
our world today? The answer is found in verse 
10. Point out that this peace applies to the in- 
dividual as well as to the affairs of nations. We 
have peace only as “God is our refuge and 
strength.” 

ASSIGNMENT: Encourage class members to read 
the lesson and Scripture assignments for next 
Sunday. 
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The Church Stands Under Judgment 


THE CHURCH of every age stands under the 
judgment of the written Word which comes to us 
from the past. But in the interpretation of valid 
standards, the Church never can and never should 
disregard the accumulated experience of the 
continuous fellowship of believers. In the con- 
sideration of no social problem can we attempt to 
leap directly from the Bible to the modern world, 
disregarding the long and fruitful grappling with 
these problems. It is a shortsighted contemporane- 
ity which imagines that we are the first to be 
genuinely concerned with social responsibility. 
Church history will not afford “solutions” any 
more than the Bible will directly, but it will offer 
“guidance” for all who retain the inquiring spirit. 

—By Clarence Tucker Craig, in Biblical Au- 
thority for Today, edited by Alan Richardson and 
Wolfgang Schweitzer, The Westminster Press; 
1951. 
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Oct. 26: PSALMS OF PERSONAL THANKSGIVING 


Biblical Interpretations 


The numerous regulations for sacrifice in the 
Book of Leviticus show how complicated the 
Temple cultus had become. There were many 
different types of sacrifice. We read about drink 
offerings or libations, cereal offerings, burnt of- 
ferings, sin offerings, guilt offerings, peace offer- 
ings, thank offerings, etc. The cereal or vegetable 
offerings are called “meat” offerings in the King 
James Version, using “meat” here in the obsolete 
sense of “food,” and the guilt offerings are called 
trespass offerings. 

We are here concerned with the peace offering 
and thank offering. The peace offering might also 
be a thank offering, presented in recognition of 
unexpected blessings, and regulations for the 
“peace offerings for thanksgiving” can be found in 
Leviticus 7:11-15. The same Hebrew word, todah, 
means “thanksgiving” and “thank offering,” and 
sometimes it is not certain which meaning the 
writer intended. This suggests to us the fact that 
the spirit of thanksgiving should accompany the 
thank offering, and this is in keeping with the 
theme of the prophets who insisted on a correla- 
tion between life and ritual, between right be- 
havior and sacrifice. So Micah asked what a man 
should bring before the Lord. He concluded: 


He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lorp require of you 
but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God? (6:8.) 


Thank offerings are mentioned several times in 
the Psalms. In Psalms 107: 22 we read: 


And let them offer sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
and tell of his deeds in songs of joy! 


See also Psalms 116:17: 


I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving 
and call on the name of the Lorn. 


In passages such as these, we cannot be certain 
whether the writer meant that thanksgiving was 
the sacrifice to be offered, or whether he refers 
to the thank offering. The Smith-Goodspeed Bible 
renders the last of these, “I will offer to thee the 
thank-offering.” Perhaps the writer has both in 
mind. See also Psalms 50:14, 23. In Psalms 56:12 
we find: 


My vows to thee I must perform, O God; 
I will render thank offerings to thee. 


The context with the reference to vows suggests 
that thank offerings are intended, although the 
King James Version had translated, “I will render 
praises [i.e., thanksgiving] to thee.” The title of 
Psalms 100, as we saw in an earlier lesson, is 
“A Psalm for the thank offering,” and Leslie 
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by Herbert G. May 


describes it as a liturgy of entrance for the proces- 
sion of pilgrims bringing their thank offerings to 
the Lord. 

The Psalms of personal thanksgiving were a 
part of the ritual of the Temple, although we may 
be sure that the composers wrote not merely 
so they could be used in the Temple. The Psalms 
grew out of the experience of the psalmists, who 
wrote their psalms to give thanks to the Lord for 
salvation and help which had come to them. But 
the background of temple worship of these Psalms 
is suggested in the following words from one of 
the Psalms of personal thanksgiving, Psalms 66: 


I will come into thy house with burnt offerings; 
I will pay thee my vows, 
that which my lips uttered 
and my mouth promised when I was in 
trouble. 
I will offer to thee burnt offerings of fatlings, 
with the smoke of the sacrifice of rams; 
I will make an offering of bulls and goats. 
(Verses 13-15.) 


Although it is a personal Psalm, it contains in the 
superscription a reference to the choirmaster, and 
may have been sung by the choir or a soloist 
on behalf of the worshiper. At intervals in the 
Psalm is the word “Selah.” “Selah” has been vari- 
ously explained, but it probably means “Lift up,” 
perhaps indicating points in the Psalms where 
cries of praise or doxologies were “lifted up,” or 
where, as some think, there were instrumental 
musical interludes “lifted up.” This public worship 
background of the Psalms of personal thanks- 
giving suggests that the church is often the proper 
place for us to go to give thanks to God for the 
blessings which have come to us. 

It is instructive also to read Isaiah 12:1-6 for 
an illustration of the practice of the Hebrews in 
giving thanks to God in the sanctuary. Here is 
a reference to drawing water from the wells of 
salvation, perhaps as some think an allusion to 
libations accompanying the thanksgiving in the 
Temple. We have in the story of Hannah an ex- 
cellent illustration of the use of psalms in thanks- 
giving. Hannah had been chided by her fellow- 
wife, and in the temple at Shiloh she had prayed 
for a child, promising that if she were given a 
son, she would dedicate him to God. After Samuel 
had been weaned, she brought him to the Temple, 
along with a three-year-old bull, a measure of 
meal, and a skin of wine as offerings. She sang the 
psalm of praise which begins: 


“My heart exults in the Lorp; 
my strength is exalted in the Lorp. 
My mouth derides my enemies, 











because I rejoice in thy salvation.” (I Samuel 

2:1) 

The Israelites did not wait until a “Thanks- 
giving Day” to give thanks to the Lord. Whenever 
the worshiper felt grateful to God for a blessing 
he had received, he might go to the Temple and 
make his gift to the Lord or pay what he had 
vowed. 

It is proper that many of the hymns in The 
Methodist Hymnal may be classified as thanks- 
giving hymns, and that we sing such hymns often 
in the worship service, conscious of their special 
application to us as individuals. It is often difficult 
to distinguish between a hymn of praise and a 
hymn of thanksgiving, and the same difficulty 
exists in classifying the Psalms. The Hebrew word 
for “thanksgiving,” todah, mentioned earlier, 
means literally “the lifting up of the hands,” 
a reference perhaps to the gesture of praise and 
worship before the deity, illustrated in ritual 
scenes depicted on stone monuments from the 
ancient Near East. 

There are in the Book of Psalms, Psalms of 
congregational thanksgiving and of personal 
thanksgiving, but we are here concerned only 
with the latter. These include such Psalms as 30, 
32, 34, 40:1-11, 49, 66, 92, 103, 116, 138, 145, 146. 
Some of these are discussed by Leslie in Adult 
Student. 

Let us look briefly at Psalms 92. It is entitled 
“A Song for the Sabbath,” which indicates the 
occasion on which it came to be used in the 
Temple, although the Psalm is not concerned 
directly with the Sabbath. The nature of the Psalm 
may be gathered from its opening words: 


It is good to give thanks to the Lorp, 
to sing praises to thy name, O Most High; 
to declare thy steadfast love in the morning, 
and thy faithfulness by night, 
to the music of the lute and the harp, 
to the melody of the lyre. 


We have here not only an allusion to musical 
instruments used in the Temple singing, but possi- 
bly, as some think, to the occasion of the two 
important sacrifices of each day, the morning and 
evening sacrifice; see Exodus 29: 38-42. 

The main body of the Psalm, verses 5-15, not 
only indicates the reason for the psalmist’s thanks, 
but reflects something of his view of the problem 
of evil. The psalmist has had enemies, but now he 
has seen their downfall (verse 11). Perhaps he 
has been sick, and his strength has now returned; 
his horn (a common symbol for strength) has 
been exalted, and fresh oil has been poured over 
him (verse 10). This may be a reference to anoint- 
ing by oil after sickness, as in Leviticus 14: 15-18 
where the leper is anointed by the priest after 
he has been healed. The psalmist believes that the 
Lord is a God of justice, and that though the 
wicked may flourish, it is but for a short time; 





the wicked are the enemies ot the Lord, and 
justice eventually triumphs. The dull and stupid 
man may be deceived when he sees the wicked 
sprout like grass and evildoers flourish, but the 
wicked are doomed to destruction. By contrast 


The righteous flourish like the palm tree, 
and grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 

They are planted in the house of the Lorn, 
they flourish in the courts of our God. 

They still bring forth fruit in old age, 
they are ever full of sap and green. 


The palm tree which provided the dates so im- 
portant for the economy of the ancient Near East, 
and the cedar of Lebanon which was not only 
noted for its height and stateliness but was prized 
for its wood which was used for temples and 
palaces, are effective symbols. The righteous are 
pictured like sacred trees of life in the Temple 
courts. The symbolism also recalls that in Psalms 
1. The Hebrews believed that a long and full life 
was one of the rewards of the good man; see Job 
42:16. 

Psalms 40 is thought by some to be really two 
Psalms; i.e., verses 1-10 a Psalm of personal 
thanksgiving and verses 11-17 a Psalm of personal 
lamentation. From 40: 1-11, we see that the psalm- 
ist had apparently been sick and at the brink of 
death, but the Lord had saved him from the 
desolate pit and had set his feet on a rock, putting 
a new song in his mouth (verses 1-3). Another 
indication of the influence of the prophets, similar 
to that noted at the beginning of our discussion, 
is found in verse 6: 


Sacrifice and offering thou dost not desire; 
but thou hast given me an open ear. 
Burnt offering and sin offering 
thou hast not required. 


See also Isaiah 1:11-17; Hosea 6:6; Amos 5: 21-24. 
It may be that in verse 7 the psalmist is referring 
to the Book of Life: “in the roll of the book it is 
written of me”; see Psalms 69:28. He would make 
known the Lord’s steadfast love and faithfulness 
in the great congregation (verses 9-10). So should 
we publish to others our thanksgiving, that they 
may learn through us of the Lord’s faithfulness. 
Here as elsewhere, the psalmist is grateful for 
the Lord’s steadfast love. In Psalms 136 there is 
the refrain which occurs in each of the twenty-six 
verses “for his steadfast love endures for ever.” 
The King James Version had translated “mercy” 
and the American Standard Version “lovingkind- 
ness.” The Hebrew word is difficult to render into 
a single English word. The King James Version 
had sometimes translated it also as “kindness,” 
as “lovingkindness,” and as “favor.” It refers in 
passages such as this to God’s faithful devotion, 
his consistent kindness, his faithfulness to those 
who keep their promises to him, or, as some have 
put it, his covenant love. We should be grateful 
for a God upon whose integrity we can rely. 
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“A Sabbath Long Ago,” by Becher. Copyright, Provi- 
dence Lithograph Company. 





by James E. Ward 


In a favorite song of church school and revival 
days there is reiterated the admonition, 


Aids to Teaching 


Count your many blessings, 
Name them one by one, 

And it will surprise you 
What the Lord hath done. 


We need but stop a moment to think and we are 
surprised at the number of seemingly little things 
for which we should be thankful. Sunshine on a 
scarlet leaf, moonlight on rippling water, rain on 
parched fields of corn and wheat, the dew glisten- 
ing on a spider’s web, the gleam of a star in the 
night—these are only a few of the little things for 
which men and women can give thanks. However, 
there is nothing really little in the scales of God. 
God wants us to express our thanks for everything 
—even the most commonplace things of everyday 
life. We all have had experiences and realized how 
precious they were. Add them now to the number 
of things for which we know we should be thank- 
ful, and our lives are seen to be replete with a 
multitude of things deserving of thanks to God. 
As we approach this lesson dealing with Psalms 
of personal thanksgiving, the teacher must see to 
it that the thankfulness in the hearts of the psalm- 
ists was not for an ancient time and an individual 
gift, but rather that these words should be heard 
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from our lips too, since we receive the same gifts 
and more, for which the ancients were thankful. 
The very right and privilege which was theirs of 
kneeling and thanking God in any way they 
chose was won for them by other men who paid 
dearly for it. 

Gratitude to God, however, will only make us 
more grateful for the kindnesses of men. Leslie 
points out the fact that “we take far too much for 
granted. We accept as a matter of course kind- 
nesses that should call forth our honest and fre- 
quent expression of appreciation.” A little child 
has to learn to say, “Thank you.” His nature is 
such that he feels you want to do things for him. 
It is as though he honors you by allowing you 
to do him favors. This simple trait, perfectly 
explainable in a child, becomes perverted when 
carried over into adulthood. 

Perhaps you will want to introduce today’s 
lesson by telling the story of Jesus and the ten 
lepers as found in Luke 17:11-19. Why did the 
nine not return to give thanks? It might have been 
that they were too busy. With what? Is the pro- 
portion of gratitude about the same today? 


I. I Will Pay My Vows 

Many of the Psalms are songs of thanksgiving. 
May’s discussion of todah would be interest- 
ing to present here. Originally the Psalms may 
have been an expression of thanks of a specific 
person for a particular act of God’s kindness. 
However, as time passed, these expressions of 
gratitude have meant much to many others, since 
through them we too can express our gratitude to 
God. 

The first Psalm concerns “the payment of a 
vow.” As it is studied, have the class members 
become aware of the fact that in it are the “foun- 
tain sources of Christian testimony.” 

A. Psalms 116 is a song of individual thanks- 
giving. Why is the psalmist grateful (verse 2)? 
What level of society did he represent (verse 6) ? 
Why did he not curse God and blame him for his 
misfortunes (verse 4)? Have a class member 
read verse 15. Was the psalmist bragging here? 
Point out the fact that when one lives near to God, 
he is one of God’s saints. A saint does not come 
into being because of some mystical powers which 
he or she has, or because of a church pronounce- 
ment, but a person becomes a saint by living at 
his best in the routine of daily life. There have 
been untold thousands of saints, all of whom have 
left their “footprints in the sands of time,” al- 
though their names may have been long forgotten. 
Methodists often speak of a person as being a 
“pillar” of the church. You have some in your 
class. A pillar upholds and supports. That is what 
a saint does. A “pillar” of the church thus might 
well be a saint. 

B. For what is the psalmist giving thanks in 
verse 16? As Leslie says, he is the son of a godly 
mother. “Thy handmaid,” he calls her. Are you 








and I as grateful as we should be for a goodly 
heritage? The very presence of most of the mem- 
bers of the group in your class is a testimony to 
a Christian home. Where would we be without 
such homes? No one should lose sight of the fact 
that, except for the grace of God, we might have 
had another kind of family heritage. Are we suffi- 
ciently grateful not only for the home into which 
we were born, but also for the home of which we 
now are a part and for which we are now re- 
sponsible? 

C. In verse 14, the psalmist makes a vow. What 
is it? Are there people today making similar 
vows? How many of them forget or renounce 
these vows after recovery? Should we call upon 
God to heal our illnesses? In what spirit should 
it be done? Here the teacher has a wonderful 
chance to lead the class into God’s relation to 
illness. He does not make us ill as a sort of punish- 
ment. Storms come to the righteous as well as to 
the wicked. In the mystery of human life, we are 
helpless without help from Beyond. Thus do we 
find Christ. 


II. Let Men Praise Jehovah 

We continue with two more Psalms of individ- 
ual worship, although both might be viewed as 
magnificent congregational hymns. Psalms 66 is a 
hymn of praise, the theme of which is the mighty 
deeds of God which impress the pagan nations 
with fear. Psalms 107 is a hymn sung at one of 
the great thanksgiving celebrations where those 
who had vows of thanksgiving to render were 
grouped according to the nature of the deliverance 
each had experienced. 

A. Leslie tells us that verses 1-7 of Psalms 66 
are a choir hymn. What purpose is presented in 
verses 1-4? Have some class member read verses 
5-7. With what are they concerned? Notice verse 
6 particularly. What is the psalmist’s view of the 
exodus from Egypt? As a unit, what do verses 8-12 
comprise? What are the reasons for national 
thanksgiving (verses 9-12)? In verses 13-20, we 
see how an individual in ancient Israel paid a vow 
made to God in time of great need. Where was 
the vow paid (verse 13)? With what offerings 
did he pay a part of it (verses 13 and 15)? There 
were many possible types of offerings which could 
have been offered up, as May points out. Before 
whom did he give his testimony (verse 16)? Why 
was he able to fulfill his vow (verses 19-20)? 
What is the value of Christian testimony today? 
Here the teacher will want to emphasize that our 
every thought, word, and deed is a testimony for 
or against Christ. 

B. Psalms 107, according to Leslie, is a unique 
utterance of group thanksgiving. Why does he say 
this? See his comments in Adult Student. On what 
occasion did the people come together? Why were 
they arranged in groups? What was each group 
supposed to do? Picture the scene. Leslie tells us 
that the officiating priest, standing on the steps to 


the inner court of the Temple, calls out, “O give 
thanks to the Lord, for he is good,” and then the 
people respond, “for his steadfast love endures 
for ever.” For what does the priest ask in verses 
2-3? Then, group by group, the people come. Who 
are the first? Why are they giving thanks to God 
(verses 4-9)? The second group were once pris- 
oners whom God has liberated (verses 10-16). 
Then come the sick (verses 17-22) and, last of all, 
the seafarers (verses 23-32). Note verses 6, 13, 
19, and 28. Here is the cry for help out of need and 
the answering of the need by Jehovah. The third 
part of the Psalm is a choir hymn (verses 33-43). 


III. God Is Love 

Out of joy or sorrow, depths or heights, 
affliction or affluence, sickness or health, loneliness 
or fullness, man raises his praise to God. The story 
is told of the farmer who had the words, “God is 
love,” put above his weather vane. Someone asked 
him what he meant by this, that if God was love 
in all directions. “No,” he said, “it means that 
regardless of which way the wind blows, God is 
love.” . 

A. Psalms 30 is a song of individual thanks- 
giving called forth because of the recovery 
from a severe illness. How ill was the psalmist 
(verse 3)? What does he do, according to verse 
4? Why did God heal him (verse 12)? This is 
his opinion. He promises to use his talents to the 
glory of God. Is any less expected of us today? 

B. Psalms 138 comes out of humility. How can 
we be sure of this (verses 1-3 and 6)? Is the 
psalmist conscious of the presence of God (verses 
4-6) ? For what does he pray in verses 7-8? 

C. What is the experience of the psalmist in 
Psalms 146? What is the disillusionment he suffers 
(verses 3-4)? Whom does he recommend to the 
people in verse 5? Why (verses 6-7)? People to- 
day put their faith in false gods. This Psalm is 
a call to all to renounce these gods and put de- 
pendence in the one God. The loving care of this 
God to the needy is shown in the last part of 
verse 7 and continuing through verse 9. 


IV. The Acid Test 

Leslie’s comments in Adult Student will be of 
intense interest in the study of Psalms 34. You 
might have one of the class members read what 
he has written about the Psalm. 

A. Have someone read aloud verse 4. This is 
the psalmist’s testimony. Focus the attention of 
your group on the first part of verse 8. What 
meaning does this have today? “Taste and see” is 
simply putting our faith to work. If we would 
know God and his blessings, we must do his will. 
Note he speaks to others, beginning in verse 11. 
What, in his judgment, should one do who desires 
to live long (verses 12-14) ? Leslie points out that 
the psalmist is saying, “What you say and what 
you do are equally important.” Do you believe 
this—really believe it? 
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Now that nearly everybody has had his vacation and the regular 
routine of fall is getting into full swing, some of your adult groups 
that have been discussing various informal topics may want to take up 
some of the more formal curriculum found in Adult Student, with helps 
in Aputt TEACHER, and in Learning for Life. This will be a good time, 
too, to start some new groups. Larger groups may divide according to 
their interests, and you may find some adults who have not been active 
in the regular church school who will be interested in informal dis- 
cussions of some of these materials listed in the following paragraphs. 
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Your discussion plans and out- 
line should be tailor-made for your 
own group. Each class is different 
in numbers, classroom facilities, 
length of session, educational back- 
ground, training and _ interests, 
kinds of employment, economic 
status, initiative, church-school ex- 
periences. Some groups discuss 
readily and well. Others keep their 
mouths closed and wait a long time 
for George to talk; they need to 
be coaxed and led gradually to full 
participation. 

Plan each discussion to include 
(1) a clear statement of the prob- 
lem; (2) the nature of the problem 
—including symptoms, causes, and 
possible future developments; (3) 
alternative solutions; (4) the prob- 
able consequences, both good and 
bad, of each proposal; and (5) a 
statement of the solution preferred 
by most of the group. 


1. You’re Entitled to It 


Since housing is still tight in 
many communities, this is a timely 
problem for discussion. One way 
to open the session is to read aloud 
(or, better, have some apt student 
do so) the text from Adult Student. 
Or ask two class members to act 
out the dialogue, one playing the 
role of Mrs. Nelson and the other 
that of Mrs. Turner. 

Next you need to put your col- 
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lective finger on the problem to be 
discussed. Ask the group, What de- 
cision is to be made, by whom? 

Many who attempt to state the 
question for discussion will include 
or at least imply their own answers. 
This is called “loading” the ques- 
tion. The following statements, for 
instance, suggest opposite answers: 
Should those with rooms to rent 
charge “all the traffic will bear’? 
Or, Should Mrs. Turner protect 
her investment and provide for her 
old age by increasing rents? 

In wording the problem, keep the 
statement neutral. You will prob- 
ably get something like this: 
Should Mrs. Turner raise the rent 
charged her roomers? 

The second step in the discussion 
pattern is analysis: the nature of 
the problem, with symptoms, 
causes, and potential developments. 
How serious is the problem in your 
community? Do those who rent feel 
that they are being gouged? Do the 
owners complain about not getting 
a fair return on their property? 
Are their problems getting better, 
staying the same, or growing pro- 
gressively worse? 

What are Mrs. Turner’s alterna- 
tives? No raise? Raise? How much 
of a raise? 

If your classroom has a black- 
board, make two columns: (1) 
“Raise,” and (2) “No Raise.” On 
each side list the arguments given 
in the story. What others can the 
class suggest on either side? 

At the end of the discussion, 
what does the class believe Mrs. 
Turner should tell Mrs. Nelson? 
Why? How nearly does the class 
agree? Be sure in any case to pro- 
vide for the full expression of the 
minority viewpoint, whether you 
agree with it or not. 


2. Defend Yourself 


With elections just around the 
corner, the second of these discus- 
sions is also timely. The problem is, 
however, complex, difficult to state 
in a single sentence. See what the 
class can do in phrasing the prob- 
lem, stated in terms of what some- 
one can do. Beware of loading the 
question for discussion. You will, 
if you work at it awhile, probably 
get a better statement than this: 
How can a political candidate 
straighten out a half truth leaked 
to the press through a well-mean- 
ing friend? 

Why is this a problem? Several 
important values make Heath Nor- 
ton’s decision difficult: friendship 
for Joe Spindrake, a conscientious 
regard for the truth (even in a 
political campaign), his natural de- 
sire to be elected. Can the class 
discover a solution that will pre- 
serve all these values? 

What are the alternatives? On 
first reading the story in Adult 
Student suggests a true dilemma: 
the candidate must either admit the 
statement and risk losing the elec- 
tion or deny the statement and, 
though possibly winning the elec- 
tion, lose and injure his friend. 

If those are the only alternatives, 
Norton seems firmly impaled on 
the horns of a dilemma. But are 
there other possibilities? Could 
Norton bring the mysterious 
“Romano deal” out in the open by 
holding a public meeting? Since 
discreet silence seems no longer 
possible, now that reporters have 
wind of a story, is open public dis- 
cussion a practical alternative? 
Could concerned citizens be asked 
to suggest ways and means for 
bringing the case successfully to 
trial? Or are there other and better 
possibilities? 

What should Norton do? If 
there is a general consensus in 
the class, state it. If not, summarize 
carefully the conflicting views. 
What basis in Christian ethics or 
practical politics, or both, does each 
choice have? State clearly the basic 
points of agreement and disagree- 
ment, then move on to the next 
phase of the class program. 


—GRrREGG PHIFER 
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TEACHER 





ADULT GROUPS that wish to discuss 
their responsibility as Christian 
citizens to their country, especially 
in the matters of political activity 
and voting, will find a number of 
articles in this issue of ADULT 
TEACHER to help them in the discus- 
sion. “The Christian and the Cau- 
cus,” by J. Edward Carothers (page 
1), challenges Christians to get out 
and be active in politics in the 
places where their activity will 
count. “Silence Can Be Treason,” 
by Roy L. Smith (page 4), concerns 
the right and responsibility of the 
Church to voice moral judgments 
in political matters. “The Christian 
and the Presidential Election,” by 
Florence Janson Sherriff (page 7), 
gives some of the history and prin- 
ciples of presidential elections. “For 
Whom Shall I Vote?” by Carl D. 
Soule (page 10) suggests some cri- 
teria for judging candidates. 

A group of teachers may be in- 
terested in carrying through on the 
suggestion on page 6, a report of 
what some teachers did in Belmont, 
North Carolina. 

There is a variety of book re- 
views (pages 17-20) from which 
groups may select books for dis- 
cussion. 

Go Inquire of the Lord, by Gerald 
Kennedy, reviewed by Carl Ben- 
nett, deals with personal responsi- 
bility for national and _ world 
conditions. What can we do? 

Alcoholism and Social Stability 
shows how the alcoholism clinic 
helps in the treatment of alcoholics. 
Those who are interested in a prac- 
tical approach to this acute social 
problem will find here a basis for 
discussion and planning. 

For those who are concerned 
with more widespread Christian 


unity through ecumenicity, The 
One Church, by Clarence Tucker 
Craig, will be inspirational and in- 
formative. 

How to Educate Human Beings, 
by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, will give 
a group opportunity to discuss the 
aims of education and some needed 
changes of emphasis. 

A problem of growing interest 
to nearly every church and com- 
munity is treated in Community 
Services. for Older People, by Paul 
V. Maves. An active group will find 
much to discuss and plan. 

How is your church’s publicity? 
An alert group interested in im- 
proving public relations will find 
help in Interpreting the Church 
Through Press and Radio, by 
Roland E. Wolseley. 
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STUDENT 





Adult Student for October out- 
lines a plan for discussing Georgia 
Harkness’ recent book, The Modern 
Rival of Christian Faith. This is 
a discussion of secularism and its 
various manifestations. 

-Another magazine feature with 
discussion possibilities is “So Long 
Divided,” by Myron F. Wicke. 
Dr. Wicke gives a brief summary of 
the history of higher education in 
American Methodism and tells how 
Methodist colleges and universities 
today are rendering a_ peculiar 
service to American life. 

Robert S. Clemmons has an 
article, “More Men Than Women.” 
He notes that in the young-adult 
age group the United States census 
shows more men than women. 
What can be done to bring more 
men into the young-adult fellow- 
ship? 

C. A. Bowen, editor of church- 
school publications, has an edi- 
torial, “A Deadly Paradox.” The 
paradox is this: Children and youth 
in the church schools are required 


to study printed materials and 
memorize Bible passages, while 
grown people, for the most part, 
come just to sit and listen to speak- 
ers and be entertained. What can 
be done to bring adults to a 
worthier conception of their re- 
sponsibilities for study? 

See also the “What Would You 
Do?” episodes. 
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Learning for Life quarterly con- 
tains two units for this quarter. The 
first one, for October, is entitled 
“The People’s Health.” 

This is a unit of four sessions in 
which groups may discuss the con- 
ditions of the health of the Ameri- 
can people and some of the pro- 
posals for better medical care for 
Americans. The proposals are de- 
scribed objectively, along with 
arguments in favor of them and 
against them. A group can discuss 
them and decide which ones they 
think are most satisfactory. 

The students’ material was writ- 
ten by Benson Y. Landis, associate 
executive director of the Central 
Department of Research and Sur- 
vey of the National Council of 
Churches. 

For November and December 
there is a nine-session unit on 
“Learning About God.” Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell wrote it. 

If some of the groups would like 
to discuss some of the past units in 
Learning for Life, the following 
ones are now available: 

LL-4 “American Denominations” 
(13 sessions) 

LL-5 “New Lives for Old” (4 ses- 
sions); “Some Factors That In- 
fluence the Family” (4 sessions) ; 
“Know Portuguese East Africa” 
(5 sessions) 

LL-6 “The American Way of Life” 
(9 sessions); “Christ and My 
Job” (4 sessions) 





Christendom’s 
Most Comprehensive Commentar 


INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


This new, up-to-date Bible commentary is planned for you 

not only does it bring you the vast findings of the best 
modern scholarship but practical help in interpreting 
Bible truths in your preaching and teaching. Really 100 
ordinary length books packed into twelve handsome vol- 
umes. This commentary is arranged to suit your working 
method. It lays before you the chief material you need 
on a single page ... Bible text in both the King James 
and the new Revised Standard Version—-at the top of the 
page in parallel columns; Exegesis—notes to make clear 
the meaning of the text: and Exposition-—an interpreta- 
tion that throws the light of the text upon specific human 
things you can preach and teach about. Also gives 
Background Material; an Introduction to each Biblical 


Book; General Articles; Maps. 


needs 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 











VOLUME I 
is 
now ready! 











Three volumes are now published. Volume 1, the new 
volume, contains the General Articles on the Bible and 
Old Testament, Genesis, and Exodus. Volume VII con- 
tains the General Articles on the New Testament and the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark. Volume VIII covers Luke 
and John. The other volumes will be published at the rate 
of two per year until all 12 are published. You may place 
a standing order for all 12 volumes as they are published. 
We will ship and bill you automatically as the volumes 
become available. Or, you may order them one at a time. 
With a standing order, you receive Volume XII FREE. 
The Interpreter’s Bible is printed on fine opaque paper 
and each book is bound in durable dark blue cloth. Size 
of each volume, 674x10 inches. (AC) Volume VII . $8.75 
Volume VIII ...... . .$8.753 Volume I 


Add state sales tax, if necessary—none on interstate orders 


Please order from House serving you 


Cincinnati 2 — Dallas { Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 
Nashville 2 New York ft! 


When in Atlanta or Boston, 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., 


stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
N. W. In Boston, 577 Boylston 








